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The 12 Questions on the Future of our 
EXTRACURRICULAR 


Answers by W. W. CHARTERS 
to questions by C. C. HARVEY 


Epitor’s ForEworp: Sometime ago Mr. 
Harvey participated in a conference led by 
Dr. Charters in which the topic “The Cur- 
riculum of the Future” was discussed. Dr. 
Charters made several statements which 
moved Mr. Harvey to develop a set of 12 
questions on the future of the extracur- 
ricular program, which he submitted to Dr. 
Charters, suggesting that he prepare an- 
swers. The questions and Dr. Charters’ 
answers are presented herewith. 

In the October 1943 issue of CH we 
published “The 20 Questions on Student 
Government” by C. C. Harvey and Charles 
F, Allen, an article using a similar tech- 
nique. This touched off a controversy which 
continued throughout the school year in 
these pages, and is not yet ended. Very 
likely some of the points advanced in the 
present article will result in a similar con- 
troversy. 

——jj—— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harvey teaches in the 
Nyssa, Ore., Public Schools, and is a depart- 
ment editor of School Activities. Dr. Chart- 
ers’ long career in education requires no 
commentary. He is serving at present as 
vocational education director of the Federal 
Security Agency. 


PROGRAM 


CANNY PROPHET builds his defenses be- 

fore he ventures into the unknown 

field of the future. My preliminary safe- 
guards are these. 

There are three kinds of forecasting. 
There is statistical forecasting which is 
based on quantitative data collected over 
a period of years, data which can be plotted 
in graphs and become bases for projecting 
curves into the future: like curves of mor- 
tality rates and trends of population. Such 
statistics are not available, however, in suf- 
ficient volume to answer your questions 
about extracurricular trends. 

Or trends of opinion may be used in fore- 
casting the future. While the forecaster does 
not have at hand statistical data about what 
the schools are doing from year to year, he 
may study the direction and emphasis of 
the printed opinions of leaders. When he 
uses these he assumes that the schools fol- 
low their leaders and eventually will do 
what the writers recommend; but he also 
realizes that they may not. 

Or the forecaster may base his predictions 
on what in his opinion the trends in the 
future should be. This opinion may be a 
purely personal matter based upon his indi- 
vidual philosophy of education; or upon a 
thoughtful examination of available statis- 
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tics and printed opinion or upon all three. 

My forecasting belongs to the third type. 
I have a philosophy related to extracurricu- 
lar activities; I have read rather widely and 
I have participated in programs of extra- 
curricular activities which are based upon 
the point of view to which I subscribe. 
Frankly, then, my forecast is a picture of 
what I think should be rather than a dia- 
gram of what will be. 

The point of view from which I look at 
the future is based upon that formulation 
of the objectives of education which is ex- 
pressed in the words: to develop the growth 
of the individual in a democratic environ- 
ment (the GIDE formula). The exploration 
and implementation of this objective has 
been in process for about forty years. The 
tempo of the workout has increased in geo- 
metrical progression and the range of ac- 
ceptance by writers in textbooks, articles 
and monographs is widening with spec- 
tacular speed. 

Drawing a historical parallel with the 
life of other great objectives which have 
dominated thought about educational ob- 
jectives in the history of education, we can 
reasonably predict that the growth of the 
individual will prevail for another century. 
It will take that long at least for the con- 
cept to seep through the massive structure 
of educational practice. Its life beyond that 
point will depend upon the radical changes 
which will or will not occur in American 
culture. 

Using this GIDE objective as a basis, the 
forecaster is prepared to deduce the trends 
in the extracurricular field for the next 
century. 

The growth of the individual implies the 
growth of all aspects of personality. The 
whole individual goes to school, He does 
not merely increase his information by 
studying books. His emotions are de- 
veloped; his social interests and feelings 
are matured; his habits, actions, skills and 
abilities are ripened; his mental and physi- 
cal health, his social competence, and his 


aesthetic appreciation are strengthened and 
deepened. 

The processes of growth are fed by the 
environment. To grow the learner eats the 
food that flows from his surroundings. He 
feels stimuli to which he reacts. His per- 
sonality surges out and absorbs what is 
usable in what it touches. The teacher 
manipulates the environment and by ma- 
nipulation directs the growth of the learner. 

For our purposes these school experiences 
are divided into curricular experiences and 
extracurricular activities. Thirty years ago 
only the curricular experiences had educa- 
tion value in the opinion of the teachers. 
Extracurricular activities were things to be 
tolerated because children insisted upon 
carrying them on, But they were not recog- 
nized as having serious value. Teachers al- 
lowed children to play through good humor 
on the theory that play did no serious harm. 
That play had an educative function was a 
discovery which was popularized only forty 
years ago. 

The history of extracurricular activities 
in the last quarter-century has heen hectic. 
Football, baseball, honor societies, fraterni- 
ties and sororities in college and high school 
have accumulated power with the years 
until the side show has been said to over- 
shadow the main event. 

At first the schools fought the pupils and 
did their best to control what school people 
called the evils of extracurricular life. Then 
they tolerated them, and that is the present 
status of extracurricular activities in both 
high schools and college. 

However, in the recent past a new trend 
has been slowly developing in those schools 
which take the idea of holoistic growth 
seriously and carry it out to its logical con- 
clusion. 

If the aim of education is to develop a 
well-rounded individual and if school life 
feeds the developmental process, then extra- 
curricular life should be examined to see 
what it can contribute, if anything, and the 
values so discovered should be incorporated 
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forthwith into the education program. 

Many observers have discovered that 
extracurricular experiences are superior to 
academic experiences in developing a num- 
ber of characteristics. Team work and co- 
operation thrive in extracurricular group 
work more vigorously than in the class- 
room. Motivation is on the whole greatly 
heightened by the types of activity project 
which the pupils can easily select. The satis- 
faction of planning and executing projects 
without too much participation by adult 
teachers is easily gained in extracurricular 
experience. These and other areas are recog- 
nized as being peculiarly rich in extra- 
curricular experience. 

In other words, the school curriculum is 
being broadened to recognize all the needs 
of the whole child, and extracurricular ac- 
tivities are being curricularized to provide 
their optimum contribution to the total 
process. 

When your questions about extracurricu- 

lar activities are answered from this point of 
view two criteria are dominant: Does the 
activity contribute to the growth of the 
participant? Does the activity contribute to 
the improvement of school and community 
life? 
You have raised certain questions which 
I am now prepared to answer within the 
framework of the considerations which 
seem to me to be important. 


xz. What will be the chief aims of the 
extracurricular programs of the future? 

The trend is toward curricularizing them. 
They will be selected upon the basis of 
their educational value in satisfying the 
needs and interests of the participant and so 
administered and evaluated that they will 
provide their optimum contribution to the 
growth of the participants and to the im- 
provement of the environmental program 


* of the school. 


2. What types of activity do you believe 
will receive the most emphasis in our future 


program for achieving these aims? 

It is impossible to answer this question in 
specific and literal terms. It parallels a 
question about nutrition stated in these 
words: What types of food will receive most 
emphasis in the future? Obviously we do 
not know; but we do know that whatever 
foods are eaten, they should be so balanced 
as to provide the appropriate amounts of 
proteins, fats, and carbohydrates, vitamins 
and minerals. The diet will in all likelihood 
be widely varied to suit individual tastes 
and local production but it will be bal- 
anced to meet the needs. So, each type of 
extracurricular activity will be examined 
to assess its value for growth and school 
service; those will be eliminated which are 
harmful and others selected which have 
maximum usefulness, 

It is inevitable that the types will be 
greatly increased in range as the school 
searches for all varieties of experimental 
food, and that some of the current activities 
will be de-emphasized or eliminated. This 
will be the natural result of the careful 
evaluation of the educational contributions 
of activities. Inevitable too are modifica- 
tions of the structure and objectives of many 
current activities when the GIDE formula 
is applied to them. 


3. What will be the greatest obstacles we 
shall have to overcome in achieving these 
aims? 

The inertia of school faculties in general 
and local pride and commercial interests 
in the case of interscholastic sports. 


4. After the war will interscholastic con- 
tests, competitions and conventions be 
eliminated or greatly restricted? 

It is obvious that these activities will be 
controlled increasingly to meet the GIDE 
criterion. If their objectives are so modi- 
fied as to meet educational objectives they 
will establish such confidence that they will 
be maintained. If they continue with their 
typical current objectives, they are in, very 
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likely, for de-emphasis after the war. 


5. Should honor societies for high-school 
pupils be eliminated? 

No. They should be controlled by the 
GIDE formula. When honor societies are 
symbols of competency they add to the 
self-confidence of many pupils who have no 
other means of gaining prestige among 
their fellows. When these societies under- 
take worthy social projects for the upbuild- 
ing of the school, they are a force for posi- 
tive good. Only when memberships spring 
from favoritism, school politics, or other 
anti-educational sources and contribute 
nothing to the public good should they be 
eliminated or so changed as to achieve the 
GIDE objective. 


6. What part should extracurricular ac- 
tivities play in the war effort of the schools? 

At the gate of each school should sit a 
planning and program committee composed 
of representatives of the pupils and the fac- 
ulty to examine the scores of war activities 
which are thrust upon the schools. It will 
decide upon those which the school can best 
undertake and the optimum number that 
can be undertaken under the GIDE object- 
tive. Admission will be granted to no ac- 
tivity which does not pass the scrutiny of 
the program committee. The detailed pro- 
gram of a school will be as good or as bad 
as the program committee is competent. 


7. What is your idea of student participa- 
tion in school government and control? 

Under the GIDE formula the individual 
should be given complete opportunity for 
optimum growth. Pupils have ability and 
eagerness, idealism and adolescent realism. 
These should be used in arriving at de- 
cisions which affect the school. However, 
pupils are immature and make mistakes be- 
cause they do not have breadth of experi- 
ence, Even though they learn by mistakes, 
they can avoid mistakes obvious to adults 
if the adults bring the results to their at- 


tention. This adult participation in school 
government is necessary but must be in- 
telligently directed toward the growth of 
the pupils. 

A faculty sponsor must be able to defend 
his action when he steps out of the role 
of active spectator. He must use his gov- 
ernmental power with the greatest dis- 
cretion, This is hard on faculty members 
because they have a teacher temperament 
and love to tell people what to do. Yet as 
trustees of the public in the school, they 
cannot allow hot heads to run wild. They 
just have to be smart and allow the pupils 
all the freedom that makes good sense. 


8. Do extracurricular activities promote 
pupil cooperation and democracy in school 
administration? 

No, not as such. The administration of 
extracurricular activities may be as dicta- 
torial as some classroom assignments. Or it 
may be as democratic as other classroom 
assignments. The key to cooperation and 
democracy in school administration is not 
the activity. It is the attitude of the ad- 
ministrator. 


9. At the present time, are not the goals 
of the extracurricular program betier 
adapted to education for living in a demo- 
cratic society than those of the curriculum? 

Yes, if a superior extracurricular program 
is contrasted with a dumb curricular pro- 
gram. No, if an ignorant extracurricular 
program is contrasted with progressive class- 
room procedures. There is no “extracurricu- 
lar program” in the United States; there 
are thousands of them. In some high schools 
the extracurricular program smells to high 
heaven with commercialism, rivalries, back 
biting, favoritism and dishonesty as com- 
mon characteristics. In other high schools 
the programs are educational and progres- 
sive. 

Nor is there “a curriculum.” Some are 
distinctly functional; some are as far re- 
moved from the needs of everyday life as 
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Iceland is from Australia. I cannot say 
that the curriculums of the nation do a 
better job than extracurricular programs. 
It is like saying that the Irish are better 
citizens than the Scotch when a good Scotch- 
man is better than a bad Irishman and vice 
versa. 
Question number g was loaded. 


ro. Should high schools give more atten- 
tion to pupil participation in community 
activities? 

Yes; and for two reasons. On the one 
hand, pupils can help the community by 
turning their abounding energies upon ob- 
jectives of value and interest to the mem- 
bers of the community. 

They can beautify the scars and blem- 
ishes of the landscape. They can collect 
the materials for a history of the country 
and fill a museum with the machinery and 
artifacts of the local pioneers, They can 
turn out to harvest the war crops. They 
can work part time in essential industries. 
They can care for the children of war- 
working mothers, They can do a thousand 
things and will do them gladly if they are 
led with vigor and imagination. 

On the other hand, participaticn in 
community activities helps pupils to grow 
in scores of ways. Participation makes them 
sensitive to community needs, gives them 
practice in performing the duties of citizen- 
ship, gives scope to their planning and 
yields a glow of satisfaction in services 
performed for others. The stories of adven- 
tures in community service comprise one 
of the most thrilling chapters in educational 
literature. 


11. In the past there has been a line of 
demarcation between the curricular and the 
extracurricular. Should this line be aboi- 
ished? How can it be done? 

Yes, it should be abolished, How can it 
be done? Just by abolishing it. When the 
faculty sits down in the spring to build 
the school program for the following year 


it will not stop with a consideration of the 
programs in English, foreign language and 
science. It will include basketball, track, 
football, honor societies, hobby clubs and 
service organizations. What it does for the 
“curriculum” it will do for the extracur- 
ricular activities. It will curricularize the 
extracurricular. 

It will pay the same attention to the ob- 
jectives, methods and scheduling of extra- 
curricular projects that it does to the con- 
ventional curriculum. It will treat the 
coaches and sponsors as intimate members 
of the scholastic family rather than as poor 
relations. The solution to the problem is 
easy if the administration has the proper at- 
titude and the faculty does not look down 
its scholarly nose. 


12. Should colleges and universities give 
more attention to training teachers to be- 
come competent sponsors of extracurricular 
activities? 

Emphatically yes. Extracurricular activi- 
ties lie in the blind spot of teacher-training 
institutions. This is due to the fact that 
teacher-training institutions are very con- 
servative and very timid. Their faculties 
received their training in the days when 
extracurricular activities were merely tol- 
erated and have not since learned that the 
extracurricular areas produce rich food for 
the growth of the individual. Yet at some 
appropriate point in the training program 
a substantial place should be provided to 
open the eyes of teachers to the enormous 
value of extracurricular experiences and to 
teach them the simple methods by which 
these resources can be used by teachers who 
are not professionals in the extracurricular 
field. 

In conclusion, I predict the slow but sub- 
stantial exploration of this new educational 
continent in the next fifty years. This is 
inevitable as the GIDE concept persistently 
moves to dominate the practices of the 
schools. The tempo of the schools is glacial 
but the movement of glaciers is inexorable. 











INTERPRET your school 


by means 


By PAUL D. FINTUS and FLOYD W. 


j ynen ARE PROBABLY few methods of in- 
terpreting the school that can be used 
more effectively than exhibits, possibly be- 
cause of the almost universal urge of parents 
to have their children receive public recog- 
nition. Even if nobody else will, parents can 
almost always be depended upon to inspect 
exhibits of at least their own children, And 
in so doing, these parents can hardly avoid 
seeing a part of the whole exhibit. 

The possibilities of exhibits are almost 
endless. Every department in the school can 
participate in some way, a fact which every 
administrator who wishes to publicize 
more of his school than athletics and the 
band can appreciate. While football games, 
operettas, and dramatics have their place— 
often too important a place—in the pro- 
gram of interpretation, by means of well- 
planned and carefully-placed exhibits other 
aspects of school life can also receive a 
share of public attention. 

Such fields as industrial arts, home 
economics, English, art, science, history, 
languages, and commercial courses lend 


fi 


Eprror’s Note: This article on the ex- 
ceptional value of exhibits in the school 
public-relations program offers many ideas 
on types of exhibits and methods of han- 
dling them, These suggestions are based 
upon the authors’ experiences with exhibits 
in their own schools. Mr. Fintus is superin- 
tendent of schools of La Grange, Wyo., and 
Dr. Hoover is principal of University High 
School and associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie. 


of EXHIBITS 


HOOVER 


themselves particularly well to the planning 
and making of exhibits. A completed 
canning project—or better yet, an exhibi- 
tion of the actual process of canning—tells 
people more effectively than any number 
of words that participating girls are really 
learning household arts. : 

Articles constructed by boys in industrial 
arts make excellent exhibits, as do pieces of 
work created by the children in the art 
classes. A collection of old-style radio tubes, 
brought together by members of the science 
class; a display of war trophies; costumes or 
pictures of costumes of an historical era ex- 
hibited by pupils in history classes; products 
typical of—say—Mexico, and assembled by 
the Spanish classes, all help to focus public 
attention upon how and what pupils are 
learning. f 

Exhibits located in classrooms frequently 
play an important part in the learning 
process. But their effectiveness is much 
diminished because they are not easily 
accessible to a large number of spectators. 
Much the same objection holds true of 
exhibits placed in the superintendent's or 
principal's office. 

While most administrators usually have 
about as many visitors as they care to have 
during the course of a typical day, these 
constitute only a small handful of the 
number of constituents who should exam- 
ine the products of the various learning 
activities. 

Exhibits in the auditorium or in the 
corridors, on the other hand, are certain 
to be seen by most of the pupils, at least. 
If they are sufficiently effective to arouse 
more than passing interest in the pupils, 
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the administrator may be sure that they 
will be well worth exhibiting elsewhere. But 
aside from this use, continuous displays of 
the best products of pupil activities are in 
themselves an excellent means of educa- 
tional guidance. After all, much of educa- 
tional guidance simmers down to interpret- 
ing to the pupil what education, both 
broadly and narrowly speaking, is and does. 

Store windows, hotel lobbies, community 
halls, and even vacant business buildings 
are all effective places for display. It is 
almost certain that many people who would 
never become acquainted with the work 
of the school would do so through exhibits 
placed where people can hardly avoid see- 
ing them, It has been the experience of the 
writers that merchants are usually glad to 
provide space for an interesting exhibit 
because it attracts prospective buyers. 

Another excellent place for publicizing 
the sch-ol is the local or county fair. How- 
ever, exhibits placed here have real value 
only if they are well organized. Instead of 
the hodge-podge frequently exhibited at 
fairs, the whole exhibit must have a central 
theme and clear accompanying explana- 
tions. There are so many other objects of 
interest at a fair that people will not spend 
time on a seemingly endless amount of 
pupil work which is displayed with no 
particular aim in mind. 

Administrators would do well to study 
an exhibit developed by almost any indus- 
trial organization. Even so prosaic a thing 
as a tractor or a heating unit can be made 
striking, largely through simplification and 
centralization of theme. 

Local organizations such as the service 
clubs, women’s clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the PTA usually welcome 


exhibits by pupils of the school. If accom- 
panied by a talk by a representative of the 
school, they are extremely effective, for they 
furnish tangible evidence of the worth of 
the school. 

The themes, of course, vary with local 
circumstances, but the following are nearly 
always in need of reiteration in almost 
every cormmunity: health service, physical 
education, the library, vocational training, 
modern instructional methods, and values 
vs, costs. Right now, of course, themes relat- 
ing to the school’s war effort are certain 
to be well received if they have been well- 
planned and well-organized. 

They need not be confined only to the 
part played by the school in the scrap drive 
or the sale of war bonds and stamps either. 
Exhibits woven around these themes do 
little to show the internal changes the 
school has made to meet the new demands 
upon it. But displays of the learning 
activities of pupils around themes such as 
Winning the War with Food, Statistics of 
War and Taxes, Mathematics of Gun 
Firing, Conservation of Consumer Ma- 
terials, and the like, clearly demonstrate 
that the school is awake to its responsibili- 
ties in the winning of the war. 

In planning an exhibiting program, the 
following principles should be kept in 
mind: (1) Pupils should have an active part 
in planning the exhibit; (2) as many pupils 
as possible should participate, for pupils 
bring parents; (3) explain the exhibit 
clearly by posters or signs; (4) use names 
of pupils as much as possible; (5) make the 
exhibit simple in the sense that extraneous 
items are kept out; (6) arrange the exhibit 
so it will attract attention; (7) give it 
advance publicity. 


3-Minute Book Chats 


How many “forty-year-olds” would read a book for fun, if they knew that a formal 
written account of the reading would be required? A three-minute informal chat about a 
book with a student will tell the teacher more than any number of books formally written 
up or paragraphs copied from advertising—Mary CusHinc in The English Journal. 
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In answer to 
Mr. Blumberg 


MATHEMATICS 


By 
F. LYNWOOD WREN 


N PAGES 357 and 358 of the February 
O 1944 issue of THE CLEARING House, 


Mr. Philip S. Blumberg raises the question: 
“How Virile is High-School Mathematics?” 

No exception can be taken to this ques- 
tion. In fact, teachers of mathematics should 
constantly be seeking the answer in the 
perspective of their teaching. Exception 
should be taken, however, to the context 
in which the question is framed. Although 
no bibliography is given it is quite evident 
to anyone who is only slightly familiar with 
mathematics and the teaching of mathe- 
matics in our elementary and secondary 
schools, that the writer’s supporting illus- 
trations are all taken from literature which 
is two or three decades old. 

The curriculum content and the teaching 
practices in mathematics, as well as other 
areas of instruction in the high school, have 
gone through many changes during the past 
twenty or thirty years. Furthermore, public 
appreciation of the values of mathematics 
as an educational tool has been increasing 
very rapidly in recent years in spite of the 
fact that personal bias and prejudice are 
most obstinate resistors of change. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Wren, president of 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, is professor of mathematics at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. In this article he attacks 
the ideas of Philip S. Blumberg, whose 
CLEARING House article questioned the ex- 
tensive teaching of mathematics in high 
school in times of peace, and expressed dis- 
belief in some of the virtues claimed for 
mathematics. 


If the writer really desires an answer to 
his question let him seek it in the literature 
and activities of the present, As teachers 
and citizens we are war conscious and we 
are familiar with the immense training pro- 
gram to which an individual is subjected 
upon entrance into any branch of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. The 
recent reports of two committees have em- 
phasized the great importance of mathe- 
matics to all such trainees. 

One committee found the basis for its con- 
clusions in a careful analysis of more than 
70 training manuals from the Armed Forces 
and about 50 unit courses used in the Fed- 
eral-State program of Vocational Training 
for War Production Workers. The other 
committee interviewed 274 commissioned 
and non-commissioned Army officers “who 
were serving as instructors in basic training 
in seventy-four different kinds of Army jobs 
in Replacement Training Centers and unit 
training centers in eight states.” 

These training officers ranged in rank 
from Major General to Corporal. The jobs 
for which they were training ranged from 
such nontechnical ones as clerks or cooks 
to more technical posts in the Engineers 
and Signal Corps. The men they were train- 
ing were not officer candidates but merely 
those who hoped to be good soldiers. 

The questioner may at this point raise the 
objection that these reports were made by 
committees whose personnel was made up 
entirely of persons interested in mathe- 
matics, and hence they should be discred- 


*“Pre-Induction Courses in Mathematics,” The 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXVI, March 1943, pp. 
114-24. 

Essential Mathematics for Minimum Army 
Needs,” The Mathematics Teacher. XXXVI, Oct. 
1943, Pp. 243-82. 
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ited because of vested interests. If that be 
true let him remember that they were spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and various training divisions of the 
Armed Forces. Let him be reminded that 
it was not vested interest that caused Ad- 
miral Nimitz to write: 

- ++ 75% of the failures in the study of navigation 
must be attributed to the lack of adequate knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Since mathematics is also 
necessary in fire control and in many other vital 
branches of the naval officer’s profession, it can 
readily be understood that a candidate for training 
for a commission in the Naval Reserve cannot be 
regarded as good material unless he has taken 
sufficient mathematics.* 


Colonel B. W. Venable of the General 
Staff of the War Department, in a speech 
before Section B of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, made the 
statement: “Next to English in importance 
is mathematics.””* 

This might lead one to ask the questioner 
very pointedly: “How ‘Virile’ is High-School 
English?” To discuss this question in the 
context of tedious diagrammatic analysis 
of sentence structure would be just as perti- 
nent as to discuss high-school mathematics 
in the context of “He is told that a* X a® 
= a’, while 2a X 3a = 6a... .” To pursue 
this thought would be too much of a di- 
gression. 

On the same program with Colonel Ven- 
able, Lieutenant Commander Paul C. Smith 
discussed “The Navy and the Schools”. In 
considering the various contributions the 
schools could make to the problem of Navy 
personnel, he said in part: 

The most important group, because it is the most 
basic, is mathematics. I hope I won’t offend any of 
you distinguished educators when I say that I 
personally loathe mathematics. But, as a naval 
officer, I recognize how essential they are.’ 


*From a letter published in The Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXV, Feb. 1942, p. 88. Also published in 
other educational magazines. 

*“Education in the War Economy”, by B. W. 
Venable. The Mathematics Teacher, XXXV, Oct. 
1942, p. 246. 

The Navy and the Schools”, by Paul C. Smith. 
The Mathematics Teacher, XXXV, Oct. 1942, p. 249. 


Possibly the questioner has wearied of 
the citations from those primarily inter- 
ested in the war effort. If so, let him turn 
to a discussion of the mathematical needs 
of men and women who desire to enter 
modern industry. A member of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Industrial Relations 
Office of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
says: 

In summation, let me point out that the need for 
mathematical training in present-day industry is 
greater than ever before. This need is increasing 


at a very rapid rate. All indications are that it 
will continue to increase. 


In another discussion of the growing need 
for more and better technical training in 
modern industry E. U. Condon, Associate 
Director of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, says: 

It is a great misfortune that many of the ad- 
ministrative officers of our public high schools have 


failed to appreciate the importance of sound train- 
ing in fundamental mathematics and science." 


By now the objection has probably been 
raised that all citations are to articles print- 
ed in mathematical or scientific journals. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
writers are not individuals who are inter- 
ested in the subject of mathematics as such, 
but that they do have a very earnest interest 
in the boys and girls in our schools. In 
fact, one of the writers was quoted as saying 
“I personally loathe mathematics.” This 
same writer further states: 


The kind of instruction that is useful to the 
armed forces is the very kind of instruction that will 
be of most use to the citizen in the peacetime world 
that is to follow. It is striking evidence of the 
impeccable rightness of our fight that the subjects 
which help America wage the war are the subjects 
which will help build the peace after the holocaust 
is over. 

How, then, can you help? 

First, and foremost, you can help the Navy 
immeasurably by the simple expediency of stressing 
those of your regular subjects in which the Navy 

*“Mathematics in Present Day Industry”, by J. 
Kadushin. The Mathematics Teacher, XXXV, Oct. 


1942, p. 264. F 
“We Need More Physicists”, by E. U. Condon. 
The Scientific American, 166, May 1942, p. 226. 








has found its present recruits mest lacking. 
Mathematics is the most important of these, 
followed closely by sciences and manual subjects." 


Writing in a tone which may be slightly 
less dogmatic but is certainly none the 
less emphatic, the editor of Consumer’s Re- 
search Bulletin asserts: 


Every sort of genuine skili and competence will 
now be at a premium in a world dominated by 
machines, and, for the moment, by the machines and 
munitions of war. In that kind of world, that 
country is most ready and best qualified to meet 
emergencies which has graduated the largest number 
of young people from technical and business-train- 
ing schools and colleges, equipped with the hard- 
won knowledge of mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the other applied sciences and technologies 
applicable to industrial and military uses.’ 


In a still more popular tone the magazine 
Life recently carried a six-page scries of 
interesting pictures and editorial comment 
on the value of mathematics. Among other 
pertinent remarks we find: 


The first lesson that the U. S. citizen has learned 
in this war is mathematics. In draughting rooms, on 
the production lines, at the piers, in logistics, in 
gunfire and bombsighting, in sea and air navigation 
he has learned that every act of war expresses and 
satisfies a mathematical equaiion. The war-taught 
lesson underscores a notorious failure in U. S. 
education. It has been the experience of all war 
industries and services that U. S. citizens are 
lamentably unschooled in the discipline and art of 
mathematics. More than half the Army and Navy 
officer applicants regularly flunk the tests for 
mathematical aptitude. 

This situation is lamentable at any time. Trair 
ing in the supreme intellectual discipline is essential 
to the comprehension of the modern world which 
mathematics, through science and engineering, has 
created.” 


Time magazine also has given expres- 
sion to the need for renewed emphasis on 
mathematics in the training of the youth 
of our nation: 


Mathematics, the schoolboy’s horror, is perking 
up again after a long sabbatical in the educational 
doghouse. During the 'go’s the proportion of high- 

* Paul C. Smith, loc. cit. 

* Editorial, Consumer’s Research Bulletin, 11, 


Feb. 1942, p. 26. 
= Life, Nov. 8, 1943, Pp. 79. 
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school pupils taking math dropped a third in six 
years, and many an educator dismissed algebra, to 
the vast relief of pupils, as a useless subject. But 
last week there were signs aplenty that U. S. 
schools were returning to the view that there is 
much to be said for the third R. 

Even in progressive schools teachers have found 
that math cannot be properly taught as an incident 
in storekeeping, needs to be studied in its own 
right.” 

Many more such sources can be found to 
give support to the cause of mathematics 
and its importance as a functional part of 
any significant educational program. Not 
the least among these are two “best-seller” 
books: Lancelot Hogben’s Mathematics for 
the Million (W. W. Norton and Co., revised 
edition, 1943), and Denning Miller’s Popu- 
lar Mathematics (Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1942). 

In the words of Hogben: “The time has 
now come for another Reformation. Peo- 
ple must learn to read and write the lang- 
uage of measurement so that they can un- 
derstand the open bible of modern science.” 
(P. 19) 

Miller gives strong support to this state- 
ment in the words: “No man can have a 
basic knowledge of modern scientific civil- 
ization without some understanding of the 
simplest, easiest, and most enjoyable lang- 
uage in the world—the language of mathe- 
matics.” (p. XI) 

There can be no argument over the fact 
that mathematics must occupy an important 
place in our educational planning. We who 
are teachers of mathematics are duly cogni- 
zant of the fact that there is urgent need for 
careful and intelligent thinking in the con- 
sideration of subject matter organization 
and teaching techniques. We hope that we 
can meet our responsibility to the boys and 
girls in our schools with wisdom, courage, 
and professional concern. 

It is possibly superfluous and trite to add 
that the present emergency has brought 
into relief many shortcomings of the educa- 
tional pattern of recent years. It is pertinent 


" Time, XXXIX, Jan. 5, 1942, p. 39. 
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to remark that those of us who are prima- 
rily interested in perfecting a truly func- 
tional educational program, whether we be 
administrators or teachers, need to study 
earnestly these shortcomings. We have a 
common responsibility to the youth of our 
land to profit from the errors of our past 
experience and strive to remove our debits 
and improve our credits. Only in this way 
can we hope to secure approval from the 
credit bureau of public opinion. 


* * * 


NEGROES’ OPPORTUNITIES: “Do you think 
Negroes have the same chance as white people to 
make a good living in this country?” “Yes,” answered 
44% of the persons interviewed in a nationwide poll 
by the National Opinion Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Denver. “No,” answered 53%; and 3% were 
undecided. Some 60% of white persons in Southern 
states thought that Negroes have equal economic 
opportunities. But 73% of the college graduates 
interviewed feel that Negroes do not have equal 
economic opportunities. 


TEACHER RETREAT: The Postwar Planning 
Council of Evansville, Ind., surveyed hourly workers 
in 7 local industrial plants, found among them 94 
who had been teachers until war broke out. Asked 
what kind of work they would prefer after the war, 
only 16 of the 94 mentioned that they would like 
to return to teaching. Almost 50% (45) said that 
they wanted to remain in factory work. About 10% 
wanted to go into office work, and the remainder 
gave a scattering of choices. The main thing is 
that only about 15% of the former teachers wanted 
to return to teaching. But, states Joe Park, who 
reports on this survey in School and Society, when 
the war is over and jobs are scarce, these same 
teachers may be glad to return to their profession. 


—— 

Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


What then is the profit in discussing per- 
sonal prejudices publicly? There is nothing 
professional in such gibing. We have a 
major professional problem before us. Let 
us not waste effort by working at cross 
purposes. We should all join hands, devote 
our time and energy, and give our very best 
thought to the promotion of our common 
cause; namely, the shaping of a functional 
educational program designed for the cru- 
cible of life experience. 


FINDINGS * * * 


LUNCHES: Only 28% of the public schools of 
the U. S. have school lunch programs, announces 
the U. S. Office of Education after a recent nation- 
wide survey. School lunches are served in 36% of 
city schools, and in 26% of rural schools. And even 
in cities of 100,000 population or more, only 42% 
of the schools have lunch programs. Generally, the 
smaller schools, rural or urban, do not have lunch 


programs. 


HEALTH FALLACIES: How sound is the every- 
day health information of pupils, teachers, and col- 
lege students? Not so sound, state Patrick Ruth 
O’Keefe and Aileen Carpenter in Journal of Health 
and Physical Education. The authors prepared a 
list of 50 statements on health matters, some true, 
most false, and had the lists checked by 7th to 
igth grade classes, college freshmen and seniors, 
and teachers. The results were “a bit startsing”. 
Teachers and college seniors made the best scores 
—but certaiinly had nothing to brag about as 
groups, Random sampling of results: “Cathartics 
will cure constipation” (false) is believed by 52% 
of the 10th-grade pupils. “Whole bran is too rough 
for the intestinal tract” (true) was missed by 62% 
of the teachers. “Two hours of sleep before mid- 
night are better than four hours after midnight” 
(false) is believed by about one-third of the teachers 
and college seniors, and by roughly 50% of pupils 
on all other levels. “Unpleasant breath can be 
cured by using a mouth wash” (false) is believed by 
90e% of the 7th grade pupils, 56% of the ieth 
grade pupils, and 5% of the teachers. “<he authors 
believe that advertising is a powerful propaganda 
agent, and that the widespread ignorance revealed 
in their study calls for more powerful teaching of 
scientific facts. 





4-subject study of democracy based on 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


y 
CLARA M. THURBER 


HE OPPORTUNITY for three departments 
Tin a conventioual type of school to 
work together in the development of an 
integrated program rarely presents itself. 
Either individuals find it impossible to 
subordinate their own ideas sufficiently to 
cooperate, or it is too difficult to arrange the 
schedule and the curriculum. For these 
reasons, we feel that our experience has 
been unique and may prove of value to 
someone else. 

We have three rooms comprising a Junior 
High Department in a consolidated gram- 
mar school. The pupils are grouped some- 
what homogeneously, with the upper third 
of each grade included in one homeroom 
and the lower two-thirds of each grade com- 
posing the other two rooms. 

At the beginning of the year we decided 
to accept the challenge so blatantly shouted 
in our ears: “Democracy has failed. The 
American way of liie cannot endure.” We 
would prove that America still holds high 
the torch to “enlighten the world”. 

Although each teacher had in mind a 
general area of material for her year’s work, 
we decided to coordinate our efforts so 
that our central theme would remain domi- 
nant. Since the field of social studies would 


— 


Epiror’s Note: The title of the inte- 
grated program explained in this article 
was “Democracy, What It Means to Me”. 
And therefore each unit was developed 
from the social-studies point of view. This 
article is a running account of the project, 
in which both obstacles and successes are 
reported. Miss Thurber is headmaster of 
Hampstead, N.H., High School. 


furnish the largest volume of subject mat- 
ter, the various units have developed in 
terms of that subject. 

The term “Democracy” supplied the key 
for the first unit, With the aim of under- 
standing the term we started comparing it 
with other terms so glibly tossed as panaceas 
for the ills of the world. Socialism, com- 
munism, naziism, and totalitarianism—each 
took its turn under the scrutiny of coopera- 
tive pupils. 

The use of reference books, the critical 
analysis of various sources of information, 
attempts to avoid propaganda, and the 
formation of concise definitions in good 
English were all valuable experiences for 
the pupils involved. 

This activity led us into our next field of 
research—an answer to the question, “How 
did democracy come into being?” We con- 
sidered the contributions of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and then in turn each 
of the great documents of democracy—the 
Magna Charta, the English Bill of Rights, 
the Mayflower Compact, the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut, the Declaration of 
Independence, the American Constitution, 
and the Emancipation Proclamation. In 
summarizing this unit, the composition 
classes wrote essays on such topics as “De- 
mocracy, the American Way”. 

Literature classes, in the meantime, found 
many famous writings on this subject which 
could be studied for their literary merit as 
well as for their contribution toward focus- 
ing thought on this subject. 

“How does democracy function in this 
land of ours?” became a very vital question 
as every radio, poster, and soapbox orator 
blared forth the merits of a favorite candi- 
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date. Pupils, recognizing the fact that de- 
mocracy cannot function among unen- 
lightened citizens, listened and read and 
argued, and they did more. 

They examined the Constitution and va- 
rious texts on the responsibilities of the offi- 
cers to be elected. They prepared analyses of 
the qualifications of each candidate, and 
thus gained practical experience in the 
duties of citizens in a democracy. Sample 
ballots were then studied and a visit was 
made to the local town hall, where various 
members of the class took the stations of the 
election officials while others went through 
the procedure of being checked on the 
voting list, passing into the voting booth to 
insure secrecy, marking the ballot and cast- 
ing it in the ballot box. On election day 
a mock election was held throughout the 
school and a committee of upper-class mem- 
bers counted the ballots, discarding those 
improperly marked. 

During this period, such selections as 
Whittier’s poem, “The Poor Voter on Elec- 
tion Day” and Page’s “American’s Creed” 
came in for their share of attention in the 
literature classes. 

Our fourth unit was even longer than the 
first three and consequently involved more 
integration. “How did we come to be The 
United States of America?” was the theme 
for consideration. This took us back to a 
study of the exploration and settlement of 
America. The social problems of early 
colonial life, the democratic principles ex- 
emplified in life on the frontier, and the 
struggle for existence as a nation were 
among the subjects studied. 

During the work on this unit, each pupil 
in literature selected for supplementary 
reading at least one book dealing with life 
in colonial or revolutionary America. Whit- 
tier’s “Snowbound”, Irving’s “Legend of 
Sleepy Hoilow”, and Longfellow’s “Evange- 
line” furnished material for more detailed 
class study and stimulated efforts in artistic 
illustration. 

The growing pains of democracy held our 


attention for Unit V. We considered this 
nation’s great struggle to free itself from 
the curse of slavery and disunion. We noted 
the disastrous effects of mob violence 
kindled by fiery radicals on both sides sin- 
cerely attempting to win the cause of free- 
dom, while more conservative thinkers at- 
tempt to guide the adolescent nation to- 
ward achievement of a similar goal along 
more peaceful pathways. 

The contribution which literature makes 
to the development of public opinion in a 
democracy formed a very important part of 
this study. The works of such masters as 
Emerson, Lowell, Stowe, and Whittier were 
considered during this period, while supple- 
mentary reading was arranged to acquaint 
pupils with books depicting American life 
during the first seventy years of our nation’s 
history. 

Various forms of creative expression were 
stimulated during the work on this unit, in- 
volving art and oral English as well as 
composition. For instance, some pupils 
emulated the method of Lincoln and Doug- 
las by attempting to focus the attention of 
the public upon other vital problems. 
Others preferred to express their views 
through such media as cartoons, graphs, and 
pictorial maps. 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film, “The Per- 
fect Tribute”, furnished a fitting conclu- 
sion for the consideration of this subject. 

The celebration of Pan-American Day set 
the stage for the next unit. Class activities 
for three weeks preceding this event were 
devoted to a consideration of “America and 
Her Neighbors”. A woeful lack of under- 
standing of Latin America was recognized 
by all. 

The democratic principle of the respon- 
sibility of the individual for the welfare of 
the group was immediately applied. Indi- 
viduals and small groups were held respon- 
sible for acquainting the rest of the class 
with the accomplishments of our Latin 
American neighbors in the fields of litera- 
ture, art, music, statesmanship, and sports. 











Class study, at the same time, centered up- 
on gaining a more intimate knowledge of 
the countries under consideration—their 
historic development, their people, cities, 
resources, and occupations. 

Art, music, and literature classes assumed 
their share of responsibility for this work; 


two films on Mexico and South America - 


made our understanding of these countries 
much more vivid; “The Americans at 
Work”, a radio program presented each 
week by the American School of the Air, 
provided another vivid source of informa- 
tion; while current magazines and school 
newspapers supplied excellent material in 
this field. 

An assembly program presented on Pan- 
American Day appropriately summarized 
this unit. The demonstration of music and 
popular dances, contributed by our South 
American neighbors for our enjoyment, was 
a special feature of this occasion. Brief talks 
on some of the subjects considered, and a 
display of flags of all these nations, made by 
one of the groups, brought this study to a 
fitting conclusion. 

“What are the most important problems 
confronting this nation in the modern 
world?” The past part of the year’s work was 
devoted to a consideration of this question. 
Very often boys and girls assume that the 
big things have all been accomplished, Life 
goes on fairly smoothly for them and they 
feel that the romance in which history is 
clothed disappeared with the covered 
wagons and the clipper ships; that the great 
inventions have all been made and the great 
books have all been written. Aside from 
the element of war, the future seems very 
prosaic. The activities in connection with 
this unit of study were designed to correct 
that impression. 

Eliminating as much as possible the ele- 
ment of the present emergency, we selected 
problems which would require the attention 
of the nation after peace is restored. Each 
pupil assumed responsibility for one prob- 
lem, working by himself or in a small group 
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for the convenience in the use of material. 

Recognition and analysis of the problem, 
selection of pertinent data, construction of 
an outline, and first draft of an essay were 
done in social-studies class periods, while 
work on the completed project served as a 
summary of techniques acquired in the 
year’s work in composition. Such problems 
as soil conservation, housing, taxation, em- 
ployment, development of commercial avia- 
tion, and prevention of crime were a few of 
those chosen by pupils for this work. As 
they considered existing conditions and sug- 
gested solutions for current problems, new 
vistas of opportunity presented themselves. 

Throughout the year teachers and pupils 
attempted to answer the question, “What 
does America mean to me?” Our commence- 
ment program summarized our efforts in 
the form of a pageant. Under the title, “We 
Choose America”, child refugees from 
Europe viewed the blessings which America 
offers to all. 

Although the fields of art and science 
were unable to make large contributions to 
the development of particular units as out- 
lined here their influence upon the total 
development of the problem was very effec- 
tive. 

The development of art in America and 
the contributions of leading American 
artists was an outstanding feature of the 
year’s program in that field. A comprehen- 
sive list of foremost American artists was 
compiled by the cooperative efforts of 
teacher and pupils, after which each pupil 
selected his own choice for special study. 
In this study particular emphasis was laid 
upon the historical setting of each artist's 
work and his share in the development of 
this branch of American culture. 

We secured prints of the best known 
works of these artists and pupils started 
their own art collections by mounting them 
and supplying each with an appropriate 
biographical sketch. Some ambitious pupils 
attempted to copy some of these works, and 
each designed a cover for his collection. A 
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few of the best pupils were taken to the 
Yale Institute of Art te see some of the 
original works of Jonathan Trumbell, Gil- 
bert Stuart, and Benjamin West. 

The accomplishments of early American 
craftsmen in architecture and design of fur- 
niture, dishes, silverware, and other uten- 
sils were also studied by groups in the art 
classes. 

A similar study was undertaken later in 
the year in science. Week-by-week discussion 
of current developments in this field formed 
another important phase of the year’s ac- 
tivities, Material for such discussion was 
frequently gleaned from school newspapers 
and other periodicals in our school library. 

Another valuable contribution of the 
science classes was preparing pupils to 
meet emergencies through following Red 
Cross First Aid requirements. The indi- 
vidual’s civic responsibility for the preven- 
tion of accidents was also stressed in both 
science and social studies. 

Many unforeseen obstacles presented 
themselves during the year, so that plans 
had to be constantly adapted to circumvent 
them or incorporate them into our pro- 
gram. World developments necessitated 
constant changes in focus of attention and 
frequent adjustment of schedules. Radio 
programs and films had to be used at the 


time of their availability and fitted into the 
general scheme as occasion required. Curri- 
culum requirements in related tields de- 
manded recognition in the schedule while 
a balance of study requirements was main- 
tained. 

Such factors as these require much tact 
and willingness to make adjustments by 
both teachers and pupils. For example, pu- 
pils frequently present the argument, “We 
have this and this and this, all due this 
week.” Someone must investigate the val- 
idity of the argument and often plans must 
be adjusted to avoid the production of 
inferior work and the development of ill 
feeling. 

Teachers likewise have frequent causes 
for complaints. As they meet informally and 
discuss progress, one of the number fre- 
quently declares, “My work on the study 
of will not be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion if I stop now to follow up your 
lead in this field.”” Teacher No. 1 must, in 
such a case, carry out her own follow-up ac- 
tivity or shift her emphasis for the time be- 
ing into another area and wait for Teacher 
No. 2 to bring her schedule into line. 

In spite of such drawbacks we believe 
that this type of work is most effective and 
desirable, and we are proud of the progress 
achieved in its development. 








the future. 





The Clearing House Announces Its 


25th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 
October 1944 


Next month Tue CLearinc House will mark its 25th anniversary with an 
enlarged special issue containing 18 of the best and most enduring of the ap- 
proximately 1,000 articles that the journal has published in the past 8 years. 

Selection of the articles was based upon ballots invited from the 38 associate 
editors and an unselected one-third of subscribers. In the final elimination, the 
editors endeavored to bring together in this one issue a balanced selection of 
superior articles that would be of greatest usefulness to readers in planning for 

















USAFI Examinations: 


How they are developed and how they are used 
to obtain credits toward high-school diplomas 


By 
SHAILER PETERSON 


HEN THE men and women in our 
Wiarmea forces return to civilian life, 
they will find that provisions have been 
made for helping them obtain high-school 
diplomas and college degrees. Many high- 
school seniors who had to leave their classes 
and enter the services will probably be able 
to obtain their diplomas without returning 
to high school. 

If, for example, one lacks a credit in 
biology or senior science, and believes that 
during his experience in the armed forces 
he has become competent in these subjects, 
he need only make a request to take the 
examinations which have been prepared in 
these fields. The Armed Forces Institute 
will then send a record of this performance 
to his high school where the principal or 
superintendent will evaluate the scores and 
decide whether the school will grant this re- 
turning service man credit toward gradua- 
tion. 

ef 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Peterson is research 
associate of the Examinations Staff for the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 1155 East 
58th St., (University of Chicago) Chicago, 
Ill. Many members of the armed forces are 
receiving experience and instruction which 
makes them eligible for high-school credits 
in various subjects, after taking examina- 
tions prepared for the purpose by the Insti- 
tute. In this article the author explains how 
the examinations are prepared (using 
science subjects as examples), and how the 
program functions in cooperation with the 
high schools. 


The members of the armed forces are re- 
ceiving instruction through a number of 
channels. In the first place, many are secur- 
ing some type of technical training in con- 
nection with their particular branch of the 
service. Many are taking advantage of the 
hundreds of college and university corres- 
pondence courses which are offered to them 
through the Institute, with the War Depart- 
ment bearing part of the costs, 

Others have paid the registration fee of 
two dollars which entitles them to select 
from several hundred selfstudy and corre- 
spondence courses which the Institute 
offers. These include courses in both ace- 
demic and trade subjects. Still others are en- 
rolling in the class instruction offered in the 
off-duty educational program sponsored by 
all branches of the service—Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marine Corps. 

Finally, many members of the armed 
forces are profiting greatly from the infor- 
mal educational experiences of military 
life—finding certain experiences in camp, in 
combat, and during occupation of foreign 
lands to be extremely informative. These 
formal and informal training experiences 
may often educate the soldier as well as 
would classroom instruction, and it is for 
this reason that schools and accrediting 
agencies feel that the returning service man 
may properly be allowed school credit when 
he has demonstrated what he has learned 
from these experiences. 

Rather than give blanket credit for mili- 
tary experience as was done by many in- 
stitutions in the last war, educators have 
agreed that such educational attainment 
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can better be appraised by the use of com- 
prehensive examinations. While it is im- 
possible to add up the hours that a returned 
veteran has spent in some such field as the 
biological sciences or in some field such as 
radio, it is possible to evaluate his under- 
standing and competence by various types 
of exa.ainations. 

These examinations are prepared by the 
Examinations Staff of the United Armed 
Forces Institute, a civilian staff at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago working under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler. A number of 
these examinations have already been com- 
pleted, and many more are now in pro- 
cess of construction. 

A returning member of the Armed 
Forces may elect to take any of the com- 
prehensive examinations or “subject exam- 
inations” as they are called by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, if he believes 
he has gained competence in one or more 
fields. It is not necessary for the soldier to 
have had any formal instruction in this 
subject in the service or previously if he is 
able to demonstrate essential competence in 
the subject. The soldier may elect to take 
examinations in such major high school 
subjects as the following: English, Problems 
of Democracy, physics, chemistry, elemen- 
tary algebra, plane geometry, Spanish, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. 

In addition to these, there will be many 
other courses for which high schools are 
granting credit on the basis of evidence of 
competence, such as special courses in 
mechanics and special trades. While the 
examinat.cnus administered by the Institute 
will be secret forms, comparable forms of 
these tests will be available through the 
American Council on Education. These ex- 
aminations will undoubtedly be used by 
many schools and particularly by those who 

2 But not all educators agree that examinations 
are necessary, In some states members of the armed 
forces who had completed the eleventh grade are 
allowed a year’s credit for military training and 
are given high-school diplomas without examina- 


tions. See “Let Them Graduate” by Harold Speidel 
in THe CLEARING House, May 1944. 


anticipate granting credit to their returning 
former students, 

By administering these comparable forms, 
the teachers and principals can discover 
how well their own students perform on 
the United States Armed Forces Institute 
examinations, and in that way they can 
better determine what level of achievement 
a returning service man must demonstrate 
before he should be granted credit. It 
should be noted that while general norms 
are to be supplied by the Institute, the 
school itself must decide whether it wishes 
to use the recommendations of the Institute 
regarding passing and failing or select 
critical scores by administering the test to 
its own students. 

In addition to the subject or accreditation 
examinations in biology, chemistry, physics, 
and so on, end-of-course tests have been pre- 
pared for the Institute courses. These tests 
are given at the completion of the Institute 
courses to enable the student to determine 
how well he has mastered the course. How- 
ever it is not in general intended that 
schools will use these for purposes of 
accreditation. 

Because the results of subject examina- 
tions are being reported to schools, high- 
school teachers and administrators will be 
interested in knowing how these examina- 
tions are being constructed. Many men who 
take examinations in the sciences will have 
had experience with various maintenance 
and supply units, in servicing equipment 
and apparatus, or will have had elementary 
training in transportation, communications, 
construction work, and a wide variety of 
other jobs, all of which can contribute ma- 
terially to proficiency in the natural 
sciences. However, it is to be recognized that 
if a soldier is to be given credit towards 
graduation, school standards must be up- 
held. 

At the same time it must be remembered 
that if the soldier is to be given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his competence and if 
he is not to be penalized for his lack of 
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formal and recent training, then it is impor- 
tant that the methods for evaluation be 
planned accordingly. Some of the things 
which the Examinations Staff has con- 
sidered in constructing the various subject 
examinations are: 


1. That the test scores be in such form that they 
could be interpreted easily by schools which offer 
various types of courses. 

2. That the level of difficulty of the items be 
characteristic of that expected of students in a 
typical high school. 

g. That the settings for exercises requiring appli- 
cations be interesting to an adult and at the same 
time be as interesting and functional as possible for 
the high-school students upon whom the tests are 
being standardized. 

4. That the items in the test represent a wide 
sample of material found in .current, popular 
literature. 

5. That the test not penalize the soldier for 
lacking that type of specific information which he 
might have possessed only had he very recently had 
a laboratory and classroom course. 

6. That the test emphasize objectives and aims 
which are commonly considered important in a 
given course. 


A brief explanation of the procedure fol- 
lowed in the construction of three science 
examinations will help the reader to under- 
stand better the manner in which the high- 
school subject examinations are prepared. 
The following outline lists the various steps 
that have been taken in the construction of 
such examinations in biology, senior 
science, and ninth-grade general science. 

1. Survey of the literature with particular 
attention to published objectives and aims 
for the course under consideration. 

2. Survey of the published examinations 
in the field. 

3. Examination of the most widely used 
textbooks in the field. 

4. Consultation with textbook writers, 
teachers, and other authorities in the field 
in order to arrive at a plan for the evalua- 
tion instrument. 

5. Preparation of outline and plan of 
test. 

6. Preparation of specific aims and objec- 


tives and construction of items to test for 
each of these objectives. 
a. Check objectives against various studies 
and textbooks. 
b. Check item content against textbook ma- 
terial. 
c. Check coverage and distribution of both 
objectives and items against studies in 
literature and textbooks. 


7. Preparation of a detailed report of the 
progress that has been made thus far in 
preparing the examination. 

8. Sending aforementioned report, ra- 
tionale, and sample examination items to 
the professional consultants for their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

g. Revision of the plan of test construc- 
tion in light of comments made by the pro- 
fessional consultants, 

10. Preparation of tryout form of the 
examination. This usually includes more 
items than will actually be needed for any 
single form of the final examination. 

11. Submitting the tryout form of ex- 
amination to the editorial critics on the 
Examinations Staff. 

12, Administration of the semi-finished 
test to individuals and conference with each 
after he has finished in order to discover 
difficulties that have been encountered. 

13. Sending of the examination to teach- 
ers in the field that they may pass judgment 
on the validity and importance of the ob- 
jectives and the items. 

14. Administration of the tryout form 
of the examination to high-school pupils 
who have just finished or who have recently 
finished a course of this kind. 

15. Scoring and making an analysis of all 
the test results with particular attention be- 
ing paid to 

a. The difficulty of each item. 
b. The degree to which the items discrimi- 
nate. 


c. The behavior of the distracting responses 
used. 


16. Sending of the tryout form of exami- 
nation to the professional consultants for 














their detailed criticism and comment previ- 
ous to the preparation of the final forms. 

17. Preparation of final examination 
forms which will become Form A (secret 
United States Armed Forces examination) 
and Form B (form which will be distrib- 
uted by the American Council on Educa- 
tion to those schools wishing to use it). 
While items in both forms are different, 
items in Form A test for the same set of 
objectives as are tested in Form B, and both 
forms have the same level of difficulty. 

18. Submitting Form A and Form B to 
the editorial critics on the Examinations 
Staff. 

19. Setting tentative norms to be used un- 
til standardization has been completed. 

20. Preparation of Test History which 
describes fully all of the steps taken during 
the building of the examination. 

21. Preparation of a test manual describ- 
ing the examination. (This manual will be 
available through the American Council on 
Education.) 

While the foregoing outline describes in 
general the steps followed in these three 
examinations, each of these presented spe- 
cial problems of its own. For example, in 
the biology field it was relatively easy to de- 
| cide upon a group of basic skills which were 
deemed important, but it was something of 
a problem to decide whether the exami- 
nation should be divided into subject-mat- 
ter areas which represent present-day trends 
toward units in health, conservation, and 
genetics, or whether it should follow the 
more traditional approach by dividing 
biology into animal biology, plant biology, 
and human physiology. 

The plan finally approved for the biology 
examination? classified the objectives ac- 
cording to three large subject-matter areas: 

A. Structure and Physiology of Living 
Organisms, and the Interdependence of Liv- 
ing Organisms. 






































































*A more detailed explanation of the biology 
examination by the author of this article appears in 
The American Biology Teacher, December 1943, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, pages 51-56. 
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B. Health, Hygiene, Foods, Conserva- 
tion. 

C. Heredity, Genetics, Breeding. 

Each of these areas was in turn divided 
into the three skill areas: 

1. Knowledge of Facts, Terms and Con- 
cepts. 

2. Understanding of Principles. 

3. Ability to Use Scientific Method, 

For the senior science examination a 
major problem was to decide upon the 
scope of the examination, or more specifi- 
cally, the kind of course for which this 
examination should be designed. Those 
who are familiar with the recent rapid 
growth of consumer science and senior 
science courses will readily understand that 
there is considerable range in their objec- 
tives and content. Many of them are little 
more than glorified ninth-grade general- 
science courses designed for the slow pupil 
who would probably not be prepared to 
take either chemistry or physics. On the 
other hand, many of the senior science or 
consumer-science courses are comprehen- 
sive courses in the physical sciences, or 
courses in the natural sciences. 

Analysis of this problem indicated that it 
should be possible to construct a single ex- 
amination containing items which possess a 
sufficiently wide range of difficulty to enable 
the examination instrument to be used for 
the low-level course as well as for the com- 
prehensive, thorough, college-preparatory 
course. The professional consultants who 
were chosen for this field as well as the 
teachers who were consulted approved of 
the tryout form of the examination. This 
was particularly significant in view of the 
fact that one of the consultants is co-author 
of a textbook in the field designed for the 
low-level, non-college-preparatory course, 
while the other consultant is co-author of 
a textbook which is designed for the ad- 
vanced senior-high-school pupil and which 
provides a very comprehensive course in the 
physical sciences. 

Statistical and other analyses of the ex- 
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amination have shown that the examina- 
tion does have a range sufficient to provide 
for both the slow and the advanced pupil, 
and it seems pussible that at least two 
separate sets of norms can be developed 
based on this single examination, thereby 
letting it be used for almost any type of 
senior-science course. 

For this examination, the objectives were 
classified under the following subject areas: 

A. Facts and Principles Related to the 
Household, Home-Workshop, Driving and 
Care of Family Automobile, and Consumer 
Problems. 

B. Facts and Principles Related to In- 
dustry, Commerce, Construction Problems, 
Commercial Transportation, Warfare, and 
Facts and Principles Not Directly Related 
to Practical Problems of the Home. 

C. Facts and Principles Related to Hy- 
giene, First-Aid, Textiles, Foods, Weather, 
Conservation, and the Universe. 

Each of these three subject areas were in 
turn subdivided into the three skill classifi- 
cations: 

1. Knowledge of Facts, Vocabulary, etc. 

2. Understanding of Principles. 

3. Ability to Use Scientific Method. 

A survey was made of schools offering a 
comprehensive physical-science course and 
of schools offering a lower-level, non-college 
preparatory course. This indicated what 
subject-matter areas were being emphasized, 
thereby making it possible to give proper 
weighting to the various sections. 

In view of the fact that schools and 
teachers place different emphasis upon vari- 
ous sections of the course and upon differ- 


ent objectives, these examinations are so 
constructed that part-scores are available on 
at least some of the objectives. For example, 
in the science examinations described here, 
part-scores are available on each of the 
three skill objectives. While a Dreakdown 
of the objectives into subject-matter areas is 
useful during the construction of the exami- 
nation and as an explanation of its cover- 
age, part-scores will not be supplied on 
topic divisions. However, schools can easily 
obtain part-scores on topic areas if they de- 
sire to do this. The senior science examina- 
tion can also be broken down into other 
parts, if desired. 

The 150 items in the tryout form in- 
cluded 64 items measuring information 
commonly taught in a physics course, and 
56 items associated with chemistry courses. 
(Of these 56, 33 items were usually found 
only in chemistry and not in physics, hy- 
giene, and geology.) All of the examina- 
tions can be divided in various parts when- 
ever this is desired, and several different 
kinds of part-scores can be obtained. 

Most of the examinations being prepared 
by the Examinations Staff follow a plan 
quite similar to that used in the preparation 
of the examinations in biology and senior 
science. Descriptions of some of these ex- 
aminations will be presented by the staff 
members responsible for their construction, 
and it is suggested that teachers watch for 
them in the various professional journals. 
Furthermore, it is planned that the Ameri- 
can Council on Education will provide test 
manuals which also will describe these vari- 
ous tests, their interpretations, and norms. 


A Bad Day 


Everything went wrong today. Lost a new foun- 
tain pen, snagged a new pair of stockings on an 
old chair, class failed utterly on a reading test, got 
a bill I thought I'd paid months ago—also a letter 
from Ronald’s mother who simply can’t see why he 


gets such poor marks on his report card (“He got 
along so well in fourth grade where his teacher was 
so understanding.”). Am I a square frog in a round 


puddle?—Erra E. Preston in New Jersey Educa- 


tional Review. 
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Great Moral Lessons 


FROM MY LIFE 


By 
GUNNAR HORN 


© MANY of my former, and would-be 
former, pupils have asked me to help 
them fill out applications to get them into 
some other branch of the armed services 
than the one nature intended, that my mind 
has become adept at recognizing biographi- 
cal high spots. 

Beginning to realize that I, too, perhaps 
am intended for something better than 
teaching high-school English, I have decided 
to dash off a short biography of my own to 
offer to whatever branch of the service has 
the most conveniently located recruiting 
office. 

1. One of the most important events in 
my life—important, that is, in the develop- 
ment of my character—took place in 1922 
when I spent two happy days fishing in 
Seymour Lake while it was my parents’ 
impression that I was at school. Returning 
to school, I explained, not too optimisti- 
cally, that I had stayed home to nurse my 
invalid mother, and was amazed to find 
my teacher both credulous and sympathetic. 

This taught me that you can do practi- 
cally anything you want to, provided it is 
sufficiently outrageous, a discovery that I 


— 


Eprror’s Note: We haven't yet decided 
whether Mr, Horn should be hailed as a 
great thinker and revealer of truths, or 
hanged as a corrupter of educators. Any- 
way, there seem to have been seven impor- 
tant events in his life, and from them he 
has drawn the morals that are herewith 
offered freely to the profession. The author 
is head of the English department of Ben- 
son High School, Omaha, Neb. 


have taken advantage of in all my activities 
since. 

2. An experience in a high-school geome- 
try class taught me another lesson. With 
Theorem VI I lost my always tenuous grip 
on the- subject, and for the rest of the 
semester invested half my allowance in 
apples which I presented, and my teacher 
accepted, with every evidence of mutual 
understanding. When report cards came 
out, I got an “F”. 

This taught me not to have business dv l- 
ings with women. 

g. On another occasion, while I was 
carrying a morning paper route, I found 
a billfold containing nineteen dollars and 
twenty-four cents. Having read about a 
poor but honest boy who had been hand- 
somely rewarded, I set out for the address 
on the identification card. When a well- 
dressed man came to the door, my hopes 
went up go per cent, but they were soon 
dashed below par, for, wetting his fingers, 
he counted the bills carefully. “Where's 
the other dollar?” he demanded, “Hand it 
over, or I'll call the police.” I turned and 
ran. 

From this incident I learned that honesty 
may be the best policy, but it’s no way to 
make money. 

4. In 1932 I was arrested for driving 
through a red light at a speed which the 
arresting officer claimed was considerably 
above the 25 mile limit. I was immediately 
released, however, when it developed that 
an uncle of mine had just bought twenty 
tickets to the policemen’s ball. 

This taught me that we live in a civiliza- 
tion based on special privilege, and that it 








is always advisable to cultivate the rich. 

5. Another important event occurred a 
year later when, as an apprentice in the 
pressroom of the Omaha World-Herald, I 
inadvertently pulled a switch that started 
the press rolling before the plates had been 
locked on, Already then I felt that I had 
no real aptitude for mechanics, hard work, 
or long hours, an opinion in which my fore- 
man concurred. 

This discovery was directly responsible 
for my accepting a position as teacher in the 
public schools. 

6. In 1935 I bought a deluxe sports road- 
ster, flamboyant and incredibly long, for 
which I paid a sum considerably greater 
than my annual salary. This vehicle of class 
and elegance so bemused my principal that 
she immediately put me in charge of prac- 
tically everything at twice what I was get- 
ting before. 

From this, of course, I learned that the 
secret of success lies in living beyond your 
income, 

7. In 1940 I was in an auto smashup and 
nearly got killed. This accident revealed to 
me for the first time that our mortal exist- 
ence is but a candle in the wind, a bubble 
that may burst. 
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Viewing life with this new perspective, I 
have determinedly ignored the trivial, 
under which heading I include third-class 
mail, telephone calls from somebody's secre- 
tary, requests to serve on committees, invita- 
tions to see somebody’s baby, faculty meet- 
ings, digest magazines, and all persons who 
want to tell me something just fur my own 
good. 

Last week a discouraged ex-pupil left me 
his ten-page application form for a com- 
mission in one of the armed services. This 
fascinating document asked, among other 
things, whether I was trustworthy, depend- 
able, discreet, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, 
clean, and reverent. It asked for a five 
hundred word account of the important 
events in my life, and for a twenty-five 
word statement as to why I wanted a com- 
mission. 

After pondering this hopefully for a week 
now, I am forced to admit that there is 
little in my character to recommend me to 
any branch of my country’s armed services; 
that for me it could never be more than a 
beautiful vision, beckoning but unattain- 
able. And so here I am, still teaching Eng- 
lish. 


Centuries of War 


In the 460 years from 1480 to 1939 the world 
saw a total of 278 armed international conflicts 
meriting the legal description of war. This number 
does not include ordinary rebellions, punitive ex- 
peditions by large against small states, or armed 
interventions of only a few months’ duration. Were 
such struggles added to the list, the total would be 
more than ten times 278. The average length of 
these wars was four years and the average number 
of participating countries increased with each pass- 
ing century. 

Most of the great powers have been engaged in 
military conflict during more than half of the 
years comprising the past five centuries. Great 
Britain was involved in 78 of the 278 contests 
mentioned. France participated in 71, Spain in 64, 
and Russia in 61. Austria was a party to 52 major 


conflicts. Prussia, which had little international 
importance until after 1700, fought 23 times. The 
United States in its short history has been involved 
in eight wars, not counting the fight against the 
Barbary pirates or the hundred or more military 
campaigns that were waged against the Indians. 
In the 325 years from 1600 to 1925 the five 
great powers of Europe—Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Russia—suffered an average 
loss of 4,000 servicemen per week as a direct result 
of war. In the circumstances one wonders why we 
still persist in thinking of peace as the normal 
condition of human relations. If relative lengths of 
time are any indicator of normalcy and abnormalcy, 
then the normal status of most countries in the 
past would seem to have been one of war.—WALTER 
ConsuELO LANGSAM in Social Education. 


























TEHERAN 


By 
WILLIAM H. FISHER 


HE MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE between 

Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin at 
Teheran in the closing days of 1943, carried 
a profound implication for those American 
educators who are willing to practice what 
they preach about democracy. The historic 
conference symbolized the developing unity 
of purpose of the peoples of Russia, Eng- 
land, the United States. Had a similar 
meeting in good faith occurred five years 
ago, the chances are that the present con- 
flict could have been avoided. 

It is true that certain Americans—power- 
ful ones, at that—shed bitter tears over the 
successes achieved by the Teheran meeting. 
These individuals are the same ones who 
helped prevent cooperation among these 
three important allies previous to the out- 
break of World War II. Today, these spokes- 
men for the isolationists are working over- 
time to wreck the machinery of cooperation 
which was constructed at Teheran. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the “wrecking 
crew” wili be successful in its operations, 

If the isolationists are successful, today we 
can put it down that a third world war 
is in the offing. To see to it that the ap- 
peasers are unsuccessful, and that the de- 


——fj—— 


Eprror’s Note: The author summarizes 
the significance of Teheran as follows: “It is, 
simply stated, that the leaders of the three 
most powerful nations in the world pledged 
one another that they would work together 
in the war and in the peace.” Mr. Fisher sug- 
gests in this article what classroom teachers 
should do about it. The author, a High 
School Social Studies teacher, is now a grad- 
uate student at Columbia University. 


The classroom implications 
of that historic milestone 
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voted friends of democracy win the day, is 
the duty of every patriotic American, in- 
cluding most of all, American educators. 
The youth of today will have a major part 
in carrying out the decisions of Teheran, 
and youth must be prepared in the schools 
to accept its responsibility for this task, Fur- 
ther, educators by nature of the respect 
which they command in the community, are 
in a position to influence old as well as 
young. 

What :s the significance of Teheran? It 
is, simply stated, that the leaders of the 
three most powerful nations in the world 
pledged one another that they would work 
together in the war and in the peace. 

The writer recently heard the noted his- 
torian of the University of California, Pro- 
fessor John D. Hicks, say in no uncertain 
terms that he boiled with rage every time 
the name of Henry Cabot Lodge came to 
his mind. He elaborated by saying that 
although the League of Nations failed in its 
lofty purpose of preventing war, it was 
the only medium for attempting to estab- 
lish a peaceful order. When the United 
States refused to join the League, it struck 
a body blow at the League’s morale. The 
League was thereby left staggering in its 
initial efforts. It is well known that Senator 
Lodge led the attack on United States par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations. 

The question is: What are we doing 
about it today? Are we, as educators, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, perpetuating the 
Lodge tradition? It goes without saying that 
neither Russia, the United States, nor Eng- 
land has a record of perfection in the rcalm 
of international affairs. But it is high time, 
frankly and honestly to show that the peo- 
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ples of these three great nations are strug- 
gling toward the same goal of freedom. And 
there is plenty of evidence to indicate that 
these three nations have taken long and 
important steps along freedom’s road. This 
evidence must be presented in America’s 
classrooms. 

There are imperialists in our nation who 
hate England because they look upon 
England as a competitor for the world’s 
goods and profits in the post-war era. This 
hatred for England must be counteracted 
in the classroom, and historians know that 
it is easy to counteract it, for the British 
people have been struggling ever closer to 
freedom’s door. The British have behind 
them seven centuries of achievement, 
beginning with the day when the barons 
forced King John to sign the Magna Charta. 

And the Russians also have glorious 
accomplishments to their credit. For years 
they struggled under the unyielding yoke 
of Czarism. They tried, unsuccessfully, to 
remove the yoke in 1905; and at last, in 
1917, the Russian people won the day. They 
established a communist regime—a regime 
which, in 1917, was so different from ours 
that at first the communists gained only 
antipathy for themselves. 

Today we know that the regime in Russia 
was able to adjust itself to meet changing, 
objective circumstances. We further know 
that the Russian system is constantly taking 
on aspects more akin to the Anglo-Saxon 
idea of democracy. And we know—and let’s 
admit it—that Anglo-Saxon democracy is 
constantly taking on many of the aspects of 
the Russian system which, but a few years 
ago, we cursed. 

The courses of the peoples and the govern- 
ments of Russia, England, and the United 
States are converging, and it is well that 
they are. In the classroom, we teachers must 
help this process, with the absolute alterna- 
tive of a third world war facing us. 

Teheran has its spiritual aspects. Teheran 
has the word “democracy” deeply imbedded 
in its historic decisions. This is the side of 
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Teheran which, most of all, must become a 
part of classroom teaching. It is an axiom 
that democracy cannot be taught in the 
classroom unless it is practiced in the class- 
room. Teachers who are attempting, as 
taskmasters, to teach American history, gov- 
ernment, civics, or any of the social studies, 
might just as well quit. It cannot be done. 
The glorious implications of the American 
tradition are but a hollow echo in a vacuum 
of irony in the classroom where the methods 
of the dictator characterize the teacher's 
approach. 

Nor does this mean that a condition of 
anarchy need prevail. Democracy means 
order. Democracy also means free discussion, 
and the right of every individual to have 
his opinion, and to express it. In fact, pupils 
should be encouraged to express their 
opinions, They should also be encouraged to 
base their statements on facts. The teacher 
rightly enjoys the same privilege of express- 
ing his opinions in the classroom, and these, 
too, should be based on facts. 

International understanding must be a 
major outcome of the Teheran conference. 
Concomitant with this outcome must be a 
new spirit of democracy prevailing in the 
nation, and in our nation’s schools, Nor can 
this stop with the classroom. It has lessons 
for all educators. Superintendents who have 
thought mostly about appeasing minority 
pressure groups in the community, and have 
thereby tended to curb the democratic 
rights of their teachers, have much to learn 
from Teheran. And principals whose deal- 
ings with their teachers have been cold and 
calculated, primarily, to “keep the teachers 
in line,” also would do well to read the 
Teheran decisions. 

In the schools of America, if teachers and 
administrators will practice and preach what 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin practiced 
and preached at Teh =ran, they will do much 
to imbed in the lives of the people cf this 
war-torn world a new spirit of democracy, 
and the hope of a world freed from the 
tyranny of fascism and war. 
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9 Things Principals Expect of 
THE TEACHERS 


y 
B. W. GORMAN 


HIS ARTICLE was inspired by Traver C. 

Sutton’s “Nine Things Teachers Ex- 
pect of the Principal” in the December 1943 
issue of THE CLEARING House. 

The present writer thoroughly enjoyed 
Mr. Sutton’s article and recognized the 
justice of the points listed. He hopes that 
he is on the way toward becoming a nine- 
point principal, Therefore, the following 
nine ideas are not intended to be a rebuttal. 
Rather, they are one principal’s view of 
some things that may be reasonably 
expected of teachers in any school where 
there is a conscious effort to approach 
worthwhile ideals. 

1. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to spread themselves intellectually, 
rather than to crawl into a hard shell of 
their own subject matter, and to resent any 
opportunity to break through this shell. 

2. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to strive to become at least almost 
as scientific and exacting in their approach 
to the problems of education as a whole as 
they are in connection with the problems 
presented in their own teaching field. In 
his views and opinions about education in 
general and its function in society, the 
average teacher is much too hidebound by 
tradition. Is it asking too much to expect 
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Eprror’s Note: In the December 1943 
issue, Traver C. Sutton discussed nine 
things that teachers expect of principals. 
Now, turnabout, Mr. Gorman offers this 
companion piece explaining some of the 
expectations of principals. The author is 
principal of Connersville, Ind., Senior High 
School. 


teachers to be reasonably consistent in their 
thinking and in their attack upon educa- 
tional problems of various kinds? Some- 
times the teacher who is most alive in his 
own field is a dead loss when the prob- 
lem becomes one of concern to the institu- 
tion as a unit. 

3. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to recognize not only the mental 
development of the pupil, but his emo- 
tional, spiritual, and social development as 
well—and to try to act and teach as though 
they recognized these other phases of child 
development, 

4. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to judge the work of administrators 
as a whole—not simply on the basis of one 
or two little things which happen to dis- 
please that particular teacher. 

5- Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to recognize their limitations and 
shortcomings, and to try to do something 
about them. No teacher ought to have a 
disturbing inferiority complex. No teacher 
ought to feel helpless in his job. But every 
teacher ought to recognize that he is better 
in some phases of his work than in others. 
He ought to be able to see the vacant or 
nearly vacant spots in his training and back- 
ground and he ought to be willing, even 
anxious, to undergo further training, dis- 
cussion, or reading or in some other manner 
to try to bolster himself where he is weak. 

Administrators have a right to expect 
teachers to participate in constant retrain- 
ing both in subject matter and in educa- 
tional techniques. The teacher should try 
to learn something new and significant in 
technique or matter, or both, each school 
year. The teacher should look upon a new 
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task as an opportunity for professional 
growth. 

A high-school Englisk teacher some years 
ago said to this principal, “But I don’t 
know how to teach reading. I was not 
trained to teach reading.” This principal 
was not too diplomatic in those days and 
replied, “Then now is a good time to 
learn.” Another English teacher, past 
middle age, said, “But I have never given 
a silent reading test before. I took no work 
in that line while in school.” 

Why shouldn’t a teacher who taught 
English for many years have the experience 
of giving and scoring and studying the 
results of a reading test? Sometimes there 
is built up a tremendous resistance against 
doing anything new or different. A princi- 
pal has a right to expect the teacher to 
look upon a new task as a new opportunity, 
granted, of course, that the task had at 
least some little justification. 

6. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to have an interest and pride in the 
school as a unit, i.e., to move and think in 
terms of the total school as well as in terms 
of a given subject, classroom, or department. 
Every teacher ought to make some regular 
contribution to the whole school morale. 

It is not unreasonable to expect teachers 
to recognize this dual responsibility. The 
least any teacher can do here is to avoid 
gossip about school affairs and school 
pupils. In this connection the teacher 
should carry support of the school into the 
community and combat gossip which may 
be found in clubs and other non-school 
groups with which he may be affiliated. 

7. Principals have a right to expect 
teachers to give the principal a fair chance 
to meet his share of the responsibility for 
smooth school procedure before the crisis 
arrives, Teachers often fail to make their 
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needs known until things go wrong. The 
principal has a right to expect the teacher 
to give him the advantages of his foresight, 
which from the teacher’s vantage point 
often reaches further than does the prin- 
cipal’s. 

8. The work of the principal is many- 
sided and intricate at best. No teacher has 
a right to expect his office-boy tasks to be 
performed by the principal. Teachers vio- 
late this principle in two ways: (1) By fail- 
ing to do their clerical work completely and 
accurately, so that the principal often has 
to “pick up after them”. (2) By directly 
requesting the principal to do some little 
task which calls for no administrative skill 
or authority and which might be done just 
as well by the teacher. 

Principals have a right to expect each 
teacher to carry his share of the load at 
all times. This is particularly important in 
times of stress or when activities, as they are 
sometimes bound to do, disturb the usual 
routine of the school program. 

Any teacher, good, bad, or indifferent, is 
entitled to the maximum support, aid, and 
judgment of the principal whenever he has 
a real problem, However, a teacher can 
easily get into the habit of abusing this 
license to rely upon the principal. As soon 
as he finds the problem a difficult one 
he may flee to the principal for a ready- 
made solution, whereas the problem might 
often be better solved if the teacher would 
take the time to worry out his own solution. 
By virtue of a direct connection with it he 
has a more complete picture of the problem 
than he can possibly give the principal. 

g. Finally, principals have a right to 
expect teachers to get along with one 
another, to bury their petty jealousies and 
whims—in short, to be “big” people, living 
proof that education does ennoble. 


After teaching two years I’m beginning to feel like a regular teacher. I do things by 
rote rather than reason.—EFFA E, PrEsTON in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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MARK ‘TWAIN 
in the Junior High School 


By 
ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


E WAS NEVER really in junior high 

school, you know. Sam Clemens lost 
what small taste he had for formal educa- 
tion back in Hannibal, Missouri, in 1847 
before he was twelve years old, but they 
gave him an Oxford degree just the sme, 
and he has been in all the best secom'a-y 
schools of the land by courtesy of the cur- 
riculum makers for lo these many years. 
He has been on the stage and screen as well, 
through the sagacity of Broadway and 
Hollywood, It will be a mark of practical 
judgment to combine these two proofs of 
his versatility and to put Mark Twain on 
the stage in the junior high school when- 
ever we can. 

We have done this for classes of seventh- 
grade boys at Girard College for several 
years, endeavoring to serve up the dramatic 
dish according to a variety of recipes. One 
term the teacher read to the class her own 
twenty-minute dramatization of the white- 
washing episode in Tom Sawyer. 

As if it could be the privilege of the elect 
only, she said, “I am going to ask George 
and Richard to do a special piece of work 
for us. I'd like them to try an arrangement 
in play form of one episode from The 
Prince and the Pauper and one episode, 
other than the whitewashing of the fence, 
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Epitor’s Note: This article tells how the 
author brought Mark Twain’s stories to 
life in her classes. And, honest, her method 
was the same that Tom Sawyer used in the 
famous whitewashing-the-fence scene. Miss 
Duncan is a member of the Department of 
English of Girard College, and she teaches 
in the junior high school of the college, 
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from Tom Sawyer. They may cast their 
plays and direct them right here in the 
classroom.” 

Not a week had passed before numerous 
requests for similar privileges were being 
made by the boys. The teacher, taking a 
page from Tom Sawyer’s own book, re- 
mained obdurate, however. It was a difficult 
thing to do, she objected; it was like writing 
for the stage—or the movies; it had to be 
done right. Better to wait and see how 
George and Richard made out. 

This served only to increase the deter- 
mination of those who were in earnest 
about dramatizing Mark Twain's stories, 
and the teacher, like Tom Sawyer, finally 
was magnanimous enough to allow a num- 
ber of boys to try their brains at the craft 
of playwriting. 

Four or five scenes were soon in the 
process of construction in each class. The 
dreams of the authors leaped ahead of their 
skill in planning, casting, and lirecting, 
however. When offered time for a demon- 
stration they came face to face with the 
most elementary needs of play production. 
They could not afford to waste time in 
arguing, or in blundering through the ill- 
planned dialogue and action. They learned 
to do by doing. They went back to their 
work with a clearer idea of what they must 
do in presenting a story in play form. 

It was the boy who was afraid he 
“wouldn't like Pudd’nhead Wilson” when 
the librarian suggested it to him, who did 
the most creative piece of dramatic work. 
Given the situation space offered by nu- 
merous conferences with his classmates, and 
later an hour and a half of the class time, 
he wrote, staged, directed, and acted in a 
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unique arrangement of this Mark Twain 
detective story. 

The classroom became a courtroom, Four 
tables drawn together and surmounted by 
a small desk formed the judge’s stand. A 
short stepladder led to the witness stand 
beside the judge’s desk and clerks, witnesses, 
and courtroom visitors were seated on the 
lower level. The dialogue was not mem- 
orized but improvised by the actors, who 
had been made acquainted with the story. 
The author-director hovered over the pro- 
ceedings throughout the play and jumped 
into his own role when needed. 

The attention of the entire class never 
abated during the demonstration. Needless 
to say, calls for Pudd’nhead Wilson taxed 
the resources of the library and a new wait- 
ing list was created. 

Once the desire to carve a play out of a 
piece of literature has been called forth, 
it will be wise to implement such interest 
with a bit of guidance so that it will not 
wilt in the heat and labor of the enterprise. 
Not always will pupils wish to attempt the 
improvised style of conversation just men- 
tioned, nor will one so adept at contriving 
a play along such lines always be found. 

For ready-made dialogue and plenty of 
soundly motivated action the text of The 
Prince and the Pauper is superb. Only the 
linking narrative must be created in order 
to construct a play out of the story epi- 
sodes, Junior-high-school pupils directed to 
this gold mine of dramatic material will 
be able to offer to their fellow pupils as- 
sembly programs entertaining and thought- 
provoking, rich in values to actors and 
audience. 

The attractions of the book are bound- 
less. If you like eating in a play, and what 
schoolboy doesn’t, there is an interesting 
meal for two served in chapter twelve. Stage 
meals, like real ones, slough off much awk- 
ward business when there are but two to 
be served. There is face-washing and drying 
in this scene, too, with bowl and pitcher 
accommodations, and the need for pouring 
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a basin of honest-to-goodness water into a 
convenient pail. “Despatch your ablutions 
with alacrity!” becomes not only a resound- 
ing phrase to hurl at your kid brother at 
lunchtime, but a splashingly dramatic thing 
to do on the stage. 

Moving with Miles Hendon from such 
interest-freighted action toward a table set 
with bread and cheese and rootbeer, player 
and watchers are held in awed suspense as 
the boy-king exclaims, “Forbear! Wouldst 
sit in the presence of the king?” A wonder- 
ful episode this! 

But perhaps you are looking for a scene 
that will provide dramatic experience for 
a large group of players without, at the 
same time, posing a staggering problem in 
costuming. Take a look at the racy, vigor- 
ous beggars’ scene in chapter seventeen. 
You can open it with a rollicking ditty sung 
by two of the rascals and reinforced by the 
whole gang. The depressed economic state 
of these 16th-century thieves and beggars 
will not overtax the underprivileged con- 
dition of any costume closet, and the mov- 
ing story of injustice and debasement re- 
lated by Yokel will offer to at least one actor 
a chance to interpret tragedy, and to all, 
food for thought, 

The scene ends with the chapter’s end 
on a note of tragi-comedy, when the beg- 
gars fall upon the boy-king with derisive 
laughter and in crude mockery crown him 
with a tin basin, throne him upon a bar- 
rel, and robe him in a tattered blanket. 
“Had I offered them a deep wrong they 
could not be more cruel,” is the wounded 
cry of the young Tudor monarch. 

Whether we turn to Tom Canty, the 
beggar boy, dispensing justice and mercy 
from the throne of kings, saving alleged 
witches and prisoners from torture, and ex- 
tracting court gossip from his whipping 
boy, or to Hugh Hendon, villain brother 
of the gallant Miles, holding a manor sub- 
servient to his sneering tyranny, the boox 
is rich in chara ter, dialogue, and action, 
an almost inexhaustible source of drama, 
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a very counselor of worldly wisdom. 

In mounting this story we have aimed 
to give an impression rather than to dress 
the scene with detailed realism. Painted 
stage effects thumb-tacked to a set of screens 
will help to create the atmosphere desired 
for a given episode—the three-feather em- 
blem of the Prince of Wales for a palace 
scene, a representation of crumbling plaster 
or a dripping candle thrust into a broken 
bottle on a shelf of the pauper’s hovel, a 
wrought iron gateway made from strips of 
black construction paper. 


A round dozen scenes of the prince and 
pauper tale have been brought to life by 
our seventh-grade boys thus far, and among 
the benefits accruing from the successive 
projects have been a vitalized study of 
literature, a series of worthwhile assembly 
programs, a high degree of pupil participa- 
tion in creative arts, and the experience of 
cooperative activity. 

Yes, Mark Twain is one of the best-liked 
teachers in the junior high school for, as 
little Susy Clemens once wrote of her father, 
“He does tell perfectly delightful stories.” 


Can We Duck the Labor Issue? 


One controversial subject which cannot and 
should not be avoided in the classroom is that of 
organized labor. It will be controversial as long as 
labor and capital struggle in a competitive economic 
world for the profits of industry. Students have a 
right to know something about the facts of life 
before they have to face seriously its realities. Only 
a small percentage of students are going to be 
employers; most of the rest are going to work for 
wages and salaries. 

The organized labor movement today has over 
12,000,000 members and it continues to grow 
rapidly. Gompers once said that there should be a 
place in the labor movement for every one who 
works for wages. This opportunity has virtually 
been achieved. 

There are now unions affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. or the C. I. O. which include not only workers 
in industry, transportation and agriculture, but also 
office and professional workers (including teachers), 
and state, county and municipal workers. A good 
share of the workers in the basic industries are now 
organized and the movement is spreading into 
“middle class” occupations. Even professional 
organizations are often only glorified labor unions 
in which the members are banded together to safe- 
guard their own interests. 

When the student leaves school and gets his first 
job the question of joining a union may be one of 
his first problems. In many factories and many 
crafts he wili have no option. Union membership is 
virtually compulsory. In others he may have a 
choice. If he happens to be an empl!oycr, he may 
have to deal with union labor. 'n any event he 
deserves some education on the problem. 

Membership in organized labor has quadrupled 


in the past ten years. This is not a flash in the pan 
entirely due to government sympathy and helpful 
legislation. It comes partly from a century of struggle 
and experience. Labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining are here to stay—unless the United States 
should become a fascist or totalitarian nation. It is 
part of the democratic tradition. It is also a part 
of the ideal of “free enterprise” which many insist 
must be preserved. 

Obviously the history and problems of labor and 
labor organizations have become too important to 
be simply dragged in by the tail when discussing 
the Pullman strike or the National Labor Relations 
Act. It is a full-length study in itself, an area that 
deserves as much attention as the agricultural 
revolution, the development of the industrial revo- 
lution, or the consolidation of business. 

Moreover, it is an interesting and inspiring 
study. We have here the story of poor and often 
exploited workers struggling to find a means to 
develop a technique whereby they can maintain 
their integrity and gain a greater share of the vast 
wealth produced by the industrial revolution. This 
struggle is as much a part of what Adams calls the 
“American dream” as the effort to carve out new 
homes on the frontier. 

It is not only urgent that there should be more 
teaching about labor, but that it should be better 
teaching. Both problems are difficult. The former 
can be accomplished only by taking time from some 
other subjects. The second involves many things. 
The labor movement must be taught with under- 
standing, sympathy, and objectivity. It is hard to 
‘. this with “book learning” alone. Experience and 
wwe background are necessary —HAroip U. FAuULK- 
NER in The New England Social Studies Bulletin. 
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Department of ideas, 


plans and news 


on the high schools’ part in the war 


Consumer Education List 


Some Source Materials from Government Agencies 
on Wartime Consumer Education is a new 10-cent 
pamphlet of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
publication lists and describes pamphlets available 
on various phases of consumer education, including 
publications on rent control, community canning, 
family saving and spending in wartime, care of 
vacuum cleaners, wise meat buying, and many other 
subjects. Copies of the pamphlet are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Physical Education Lags in 
Senior High Schools 


Only half the boys and fewer than half the girls 
in the last 2 years of high school are now receiving 
organized instruction in physical education, accord- 
ing to data just made available by the U. S. Office 
of Education. This means that about 1,100,000 
juniors and seniors in high school are not receiving 
instruction in physical fitness. 

According to an estimate for the whole country 
based on reports from gg2 school systems of all 
sizes, 50.1% of the boys in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades are now enrolled in physical education 
classes. Only 46.7% of the girls in the same grades 
are enrolled in such classes. These figures reveal a 
6.3% increase over 1942-43 in the number of boys 
receiving physical education and a 4.5% increase 
in the number of girls, despite the fact that total 
enrolments of boys and girls in those grades de- 
creased 15.2 and 5.2% respectively at the same time. 

“Though there has been an increase in physical 
education enrolment, more widespread develop- 
rent of physical fitness must take place if physical 
ragjccrements of men for the armed forces are to be 
met, and young women are to be able to take 
up their wartime responsibilities,” Dr. Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant U. S$. Commissioner of Education, 
indicated the possibility that many of our 
boys and many girls now juniors and seniors in 
high school will be in the armed forces or essential 
industry before the war is over. 

Instruction in health education is being given to 
a smaller per cent of junior and senior boys and 
girls than is physical education. About 20% of these 


pupils are enrolled in health-education classes this 
year, This figure represents a 2% increase in this 
kind of instruction over 1942-43. 

Among reasons preventing greater increases in 
enrolment in physical fitness is the fact that many 
men teachers of physical education have gone into 
the armed forces. Schools which wished to inaugu- 
rate physical fitness programs have often been 
unable to find trained personnel. In addition, many 
small high schools have not had funds with which 
to hire trained teachers of physical education or to 
purchase needed equipment. Since small high 
schools enrol about one-third of the high-school 
pupils in the United States, neglect of physical 
training in this category of schools is a serious 
problem. 


Denver Schools Promote “Meat 
in Your Backyard” 


To give practical encouragement to Denver, Colo., 
pupils and their parents in combatting food 
shortages, the Denver Public Schools have prepared 
two attractive mimeographed bulletins on the 
raising of rabbits and chickens: 

Meat from Your Own Backyard is a 17-page folio 
that covers the subject from the building of hutches 
and care of the young to various recipes for using 
rabbit meat. 

Chickens in Your Own Backyard contains 22 
pages giving similar information on the care of 
chickens. 

Both bulletins contain numerous diagrams of 
housing and feeding devices, and have illustrated 
covers. The materials are not intended for class- 
room use, but are for loan by teachers to interested 


pupils. 


Fall Food Fair of Lowther 
Junior High School 


In the fall of 1943, pupils of Lowther Junior 
High School, Emporia, Kan., staged a Food Fair 
which capitalized on their summer work in raising 
victory gardens and assisting in the community 
canning center at the school. Other schools may 
wish to use the idea this fall. 

Main purpose of the Food Fair was to initiate a 
school health program. But it was also a public- 
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relations project, and was visited by goo residents 
of the community. 

The event began with a play, “The Perkies and 
the Pokies”, written by pupils to show the effects 
of good diet. The food exhibits offered a compara- 
tive display of fresh and canned foods; tooth- 
building foods; meat-stretching and point-saving 
recipes; and a sample “First Thanksgiving Dinner” 
with the vitamin content of each food identified. 
Comparative costs of home and commercially 
canned foods were computed by the mathematics 
classes, as were profits from pupils’ victory gardens. 


American Education Week 
November 5 to 11 


“Education for New Tasks” is the theme of 
American Education Week, November 5 to 11, 
announces the National Education Association. The 
Week offers schools an opportunity to interpret to 
their communities the role of education in the 
postwar years as well as its contributions to the 
war effort. 

To assist local schools in observance of the event, 
the NEA offers a poster, leaflets, a sticker, a manual, 
plays, a movie trailer, radio scripts, newspaper ad- 
vertising mats, and other materials. An order form 
and further information can be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Pupils Make 47 Bond Posters 
for Post-Office Trucks 


Bold strokes of paint on heavy wrapping paper 
made the striking pupil-painted war bond posters 
that were plastered on every post-office truck in 
Long Beach, Cal., during the 5th War Loan Drive. 

These posters—47 of them—all original and all 
different—were made to order by Franklin Junior 
High School pupils who were rewarded by their 
satisfaction in seeing their work doing its part in 
promoting the war loan all over the city. 

“When we had agreed that we needed only part 
of a large object to give a poster a war atmosphere,” 
writes Miss Margaret Murphy, art director of the 
school, “we began to get interesting sketches of 
whirling propellezs, and of spray flying over PT 
boats. Ideas began to pour in. Pupils who had 
never made posters wanted to try one. After three 
or four days we gained so much speed that we 
were able to complete seven posters in a day.” 


Gasoline Black Market 
Curbed by Schools 


The black market in gasoline is draining off 
2,500,000 gallons a day—a serious loss to the 


nation, announces the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. In various instances, teen-age children have 
been found involved. In one community, for exam- 
ple, states the OPA, six boys were discovered to be 
running an active junior black market of their own, 
stealing gasoline coupons and selling them. 

The situation is serious and widespread enough 
that Dr. J. Cecil Parker, chief of the Educational 
Services Branch of the OPA, recommends educa- 
tional activities in the schools to combat juvenile 
participation in gasoline black marketing. Many 
schools have developed such programs, and Dr. 
Parker recommends that of Denver, Colo., as one 
of the first and best examples of what is being done. 

Denver junior and senior high schools have used 
a unit concerning black marketing and inflation. 
There have been assemblies in the schools in which 
officials of the War Price and Rationing Board 
addressed the student bodies. Teachers and prin- 
cipals have discussed black marketing with large 
and small groups of pupils. Student councils have 
attacked the problem, and leaders have had per- 
sonal talks with pupils who “seemed reluctant to 
go along with the program”. School newspapers 
have run news stories and editorials on the situa- 
tion. And student speakers have urged pupils to 
walk or ride street cars or buses when they have 
dates. 

A number of state departments of education 
offer informational’ materials and program outlines 
dealing with gasoline black marketing. Schools may 
obtain free from the nearest OPA district office an 
OPA special leaflet, “A Message to American Youth 
~—You Can Help Stop Gasoline Black Markets!” 


Chinese Republic Anniversary 


The anniversary of the Chinese Republic will be 
observed throughout the United States on October 
10, announces United China Relief. On this day in 
1911 the Manchu dynasty was overthrown, paving 
the way for the founding of the Republic by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen in January 1912. 


Radio Scripts on Tolerance 
Offered to Schools 


“Let’s Pizy Fair” is the title of a new series of 
radio scripts, designed to promote better under- 
standing among people of all faiths and racial back- 
grounds, offered to junior and senior high schools 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Each script runs 15 minutes, and is a complete 
story in itself. The series, written especially for 
teen-age actors, has few adult roles. Schools without 
broadcasting facilities can use the scripts in school 
assemblies and club meetings. The scripts are avail- 
abie on a monthly basis without charge. 











PRINCIPAL’S VETO: 


Crucial student-government question 


By EARL C. KELLEY 


INCE THE ARTICLES by Dr. McGinnis and 

Dr. Bryan in the April and May issues 
of THe CLEARING House reveal basic mis- 
understandings, it seems essential that I 
elaborate my point of view. This I had 
not intended to do, and, would not enter 
further into the controversy except for the 
fact that I must have contributed to the 
misunderstandings. 

There is one feature that I like tremen- 
dously about Dr, Bryan’s article. That is 
the fact that it, his condemnation he has 
bracketed me with Mr. Richard Welling, 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Tiis is the fifth article 
in a controversy about the delegated au- 
thority of the student council and the prin- 
cipal’s power of veto. The present article 
may be read either as a complete statement 
in itself, or, preferably, readers may refer 
to some of those preceding it: “The 20 
Questions on Student Government”, by 
Harvey and Allen, October 1943; “Too 
Many Safeguards Kill Student Govern- 
ment”, by Earl C. Kelley, December 1943; 
“What Basis for Student Government?” by 
W. C. McGinnis, April 1944; and “Deliver 
Student Government from Some of Its 
‘Friends’”, by Roy C. Bryan, May +944. 
The authors are aligned as follows: Kelley 
us. Harvey, Allen, McGinnis, and Bryan. 
Reprints of the Harvey and Allen article 
were widely distributed by the U,. S. Office 
of Education. Reprints of the first Kelley 
article were widely distributed by the Na- 
tional Self-Government Committee. Dr. 
Kelley is professor of secondary education 
at Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Chairman of the National Self Government 
Committee. In all my life I have never 
been in better company. Mr. Welling is too 
well known to need defense here. There 
is little I could say anyway that would add 
to the luster of his great career. His has 
been a life of unselfish service to the cause 
of democracy in government and in educa- 
tion. Those unfamiliar with his career 
should read As the Twig is Bent. He can 
play on my side anytime. 

There is a strong implication in Dr. 
Bryan’s article that my ideas on the subject 
of student participation in government are 
of the “arm-chair” variety. All that I know 
about it is just what I found out from 
experience. If readers are interested in this 
experience they can get some idea about 
it by reading “Utilizing Student Power” 
in the October 1936 issue of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, or by 
examination of a Doctor’s dissertation en- 
titled “Evaluation of Student Participation 
in Government in American Secondary 
Schools”, on file in the library at North- 
western University. 

I am certain that I have not made myself 
clear with regard to the principal's veto. It 
is interesting to note what a sore spot I 
probe in our educational anatomy when I 
even mention the subject of the veto. When- 
ever this happens in public print I get re- 
plies on an emotional, name-calling, color- 
word level. This indicates that I have 
probed infected tissue. 

Since the publication of the articles by 
Dr. McGinnis 2nd Dr. Bryan, I have re- 
examined everything I have ever written on 
student participation in government, and 
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never at any time have I said that there 
should be no veto power. Of course, the 
administration of the school always has final 
veto power in effect, whether it is so stated 
or not. If a school were turned over com- 
pletely to pupils, which I have never ad- 
vocated, and things went badly, the admin- 
istration would take over before the school 
went to pieces. This would be veto power 
in effect. 

What I have said on a number of occa- 
sions is that the veto power should not be 
the most prominent feature of a system of 
student participation in government, that 
principals should be urged to gamble more 
on the rightness of youth and that princi- 
pals as a rule are entirely too cautious. I 
have also urged that the administration of 
the school attempt to find something that 
the young people could feel is their own 
to do. 

I realize that even then the veto power 
exists in fact since the board of education 
or the principal could discontinue the stu- 
dent participation in government. It is 
really more a matter of approach than any- 
thing else. If the principal approaches co- 
operation with his pupils with his safe- 
guards, rather than cooperative living, in 
the foreground, young people are likely to 
sense his lack of faith in them. Faith in 
each other is essential to cooperative living. 

Oddly enough, both Dr. McGinnis and 
Dr. Bryan objected to the same phrase in 
my article. This phrase was “In adult life 
we must believe that everyone is capable 
of governing himself.” I wish to reiterate 
it. The basic source of power in this coun- 
try is the man on the street. If he is incap- 
able of self government then the source of 
power has to come from somewhere else. 
Either the man on the street governs him- 
self (democracy) or someone from above gov- 
erns him (dictatorship). 

Our government is established and main- 
tained by the people. The government is 
the implementation of the way they think 
they want to live. The people control it 


and can change it. They are the basic source 
of power. If, therefore, the man on the 
street is incapable of governing himself then 
our government cannot operate. 

Dr. Bryan, in objecting to my idea that 
the majc: function of the class officer should 
not be guard duty, wants to know why we 
have po'ice, patrolmen, national guards, 
jails, pen.tentiaries, and courts. Does he not 
know that Joe Doakes, the man on the 
street, hires these functionaries to protect 
him against the minority in our population 
who have not learned to govern themselves? 
The policeman gets his authority and his 
right to exist, as well as his pay, from the 
common people whom he protects. He does 
not, however, establish policy or perform 
any other governmental function except 
the enforcement agreed upon by the com- 
mon man. Dr. Bryan may have confused 
his governmental representatives with his 
police force. 

Dr. McGinnis fears that I have forgotten 
that we live under a representative govern- 
ment and wants to know whether I realize 
that our government operates on delegated 
authority. I assure him that I have not for- 
gotten these facts. The fact that our gov- 
ernment is representative does not change 
its democratic nature nor relieve the com- 
mon man of his responsibility. We have a 
representative government only because we 
are too big to be able to operate the town 
hall technique effectively. 

The representatives are chosen by the 
man on the street. They may be recalled by 
him. They are not apt to be much better 
than he is. The representatives operate on 
delegated authority, and it is delegated by 
the man on the street. The ability of the 
common man to govern himself, be it great 
or small, sets the standards for the represen- 
tatives. 

The representatives are not, however, the 
policemen. They make the rules with the 
consent of the common man and then the 
common man hires the policeman to en- 
force the rules. Therefore, the virtue or 
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lack of virtue in our government resides 
in the ability of the common man to govern 
himself. 

This responsibility is thrown upon the 
common man without his ever having had 
a chance to try it. If the common man is 
to know how to govern himself, he must 
have experience in government while he is 
young. To have value, this must be bona 
fide experience, where real responsibility is 
assumed, and where one may learn by 
making mistakes. If the administration is 
ever alert with its veto to prevent mistakes, 
young people will not be presented with 
genuine problem situations. The boy or girl 
—the common man of the school—insofar 
as possible should have the same responsi- 
bility for the well-being of the school society 
as he or she will have later for adult society. 

Dr. McGinnis apparently thought that 
I was advocating greater freedom for pu- 
pils. If by freedom he means the right to do 
as one pleases, then this is not true. As a 
matter of fact, I have never said anything 
about freedom. People who live as members 
of cooperative groups really have very little 
freedom because they are compelled at all 
times to be cognizant of the rights of the 
others in the group. The greatest freedom 
that I know anything about exists in our 
most autocratic schools, A pupil living in 
an autocratic school is free to do anything 
he can get away with. He need have no con- 


science about his obligations to the group, 
his teachers or his principal. 

The person who owes his obligations to 
his fellowmen is held by a much stronger 
bond than is possible when controls.are ex- 
trinsic to the group. I do advocate freedom 
to assume responsibility and to learn by 
trial and error. 

All I have been trying to do is to get 
school administrators to risk more on the 
ability of their pupils to govern themselves 
so that these pupils may get more experi- 
ence in government in order that they may 
be able to do better when they become 
adults. It may be that some schools have 
had unfortunate experiences by taking too 
much chance on youth, but for every one 
of these instances I am sure a hundred could 
be found where student participation in 
government failed because not enough 
chances were taken. 

The basis for democracy is cooperative 
living. In cooperative living all in the group 
share responsibility. The teacher does 
things with, not to, his pupils. Instead of 
the teacher dealing our rights and privi- 
leges, these rights and privileges are 
achieved through acceptance of responsibil- 
ity on the part of each member of the group. 
The bond that comes from acceptance of 
one’s responsibility for the good of the 
group is an abridgment of freedom cheer- 
fully accepted. 


Let’s Make Our Opinions Felt 


We teachers do not use our citizenship to its 
fullest extent. Although public spirited and well 
informed, few of us are active in making our 
opinions felt. This is even more true of teachers as 
a group than it is of the individual teacher. 

If you doubt the truth of this assertion, try 
answering these questions. 

What have I done to secure adequate support for 
schools? 

When did I last speak in town meeting? 

How many letters have I written to newspapers 
and magazines? 


How much pressure have I brought to bear upon 
legislators to pass educational bills? 

Can I name four educational bills passed by the 
last two state legislatures? 

(This will be evidence of how 1ouch each of us 
did to help get the bills passed.) 

When I have seen a fellow teacher used unfairly, 
what have I done about it? 

What have I done to make the Maine Teachers’ 
Association an active force in furthering educational 
advancements in which I believe?—Frep R. DINGLEY 
in Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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LADY OF THE LAKE: 


A principal struggles with Canto Sixth, 
- decides the Lady is not for 9th graders 


By E. W. GILLIS 


NE OF OUR ninth-grade boys, of Greek 

parentage, found it hard to under- 

stand The Lady of the Lake, perhaps for 
more than one reason. 

At any rate when he had had enough of 
the Lady he rose from his 3eat and stalked 
from the classroom. To clear himself with 
his teacher he was required to summarize 
the Sixth Canto in writing. In due time he 
passed through my office, where he admitted 
his fault in deportment, but protested about 
Scott’s masterpiece. 

“Gosh,” he said, “nobody can understand 
that thing, Mr. Gillis. I'll bet you can’t 
understand it yourself.” 

Thus I had not only a challenge to my 
intelligence, but the basic problem of get- 
ting the boy back into class. In a moment 
of weakness I volunteered to help in the 
summary that was required. The minimum 
limit specified by the teacher was 75, words. 
I found no summary in the encyclopedia, 
nor in any other place I looked. Finally I 
was forced to read the canto. Now I know 


— 


Epitor’s Note: In this Case of the Reluc- 
tant Pupil, Mr, Gillis assumed the role of 
Sherlock Holmes to solve the problem of 
what Canto Sixth is all about. At last re- 
port Mr. Gillis was out of the hospital and 
recovering nicely, He wants to say that 
many pupils who have to cover The Lady of 
the Lake feel, like Roderick Dhu, that they 
are languishing in a deep dungeon, in 
which there is little light for them. The 
author is principal of Longfellow Junior 
High School, Fresno, Cal. 
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what the Greek boy was talking about. My 
first reaction was that perhaps the cur- 
riculum makers ought to put the poem in 
the freshman year of college rather than in 
the ninth grade. Seriously, I think that The 
Lady of the Lake is a hell of a thing to 
perpetrate on ninth-grade children. 

Following is the completed summary. 
The boy is back in his class. This is my 
first day on the job after three days in the 
local hospital. If I were not of Scottish 
descent, and had not spent some time in 
Argyle (N. Y.) I might never have survived 
this ordeal. 


SUMMARY OF CANTO SIXTH 
By Roger Calafat 
His Mark: X 


Parts of this summary may seem involved, 
but so is the poem itself. Therefore I trust 
that the teacher will note that the résumé 
is fully as complicated as the poem: 

Having ceased to masquerade as Fitz 
James (a friend of Ellen, daughter of an 
outlawed Scottish nobleman) the KING of 
Scotland his returned to his royal castle of 
Stirling. In « deep dungeon languishes Rod- 
erick Dhu, a worthy outlaw, patriot, and 
friend of Ellen and her father. With the 
KING is the now-pardoned father, restored 
to royal favour through having had found 
out at first hand his true character. 

Arriving at dawn, intent on obtaining 
her father’s pardon through the power of 
a ring, now in her possession, but originally 
given in gratitude by the KING to Fitz 
James—at dawn, as the poet says, when an- 
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other less virtuous maiden “trembles ai the 
gleam” of the rising sun, not capitalized and 
hence not Japanese, and while 

the wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 


Trims her sick infant’s couch, and soothes his feeble 
wail, 


—at dawn, I say, Ellen hails the warder for 
admission to the castle, shames the gruff 
guard with a modified strip tease: 


Ellen boldly stepped between 
And dropped at once the tartan screen, 


kids the captain: 


Her dark eye flashed; she paused and sighed: 
Oh what have I to do with pride! 


primps a bit after the captain shows her to 
the restroom, 

Meanwhile in fitting bower 

Repose you till his waking hour [the king wasn’t 


up yet]; 
Female attendance shall obey 
Your hest, for service or array. 


rests in a bower where “the rising beams 
played”, refuses a collation “with bursting 
heart” and at last, having heard distant 
music outside, she “the window seeks with 
cautious tread”. 

Leaning there she listens through three 
stanzas, in the final one of which the singer 
vows not to get up at dawn any more: 


No more at dawning morn I rise 
And sun myself in Ellen’s eyes. 


At this moment Fitz James came in and 
she said, “Oh welcome, brave Fitz James! 
How can an almost orphan (sic) maid pay 
the deep debt?” He did not tell her how, 
but told a lie instead: 


Not mine, alas! the boon to give 
And bid thy noble father live. 


Yet some forty lines of poetry later he 
revealed himself as “Scotland’s KING” and 
by line 765 had pardoned her father. This 
shows how even in those days you couldn’t 
trust Mr. BIG’s word. He says one thing 
and does another. In this case to make 
matters worse in the very next line he called 
her an infidel and in line 794 “a traitress”. 


But it seems he was just fooling and didn’t 
mean it. So, finding him in a jovial mood, 
she asked that Mr. Dhu too be set free. 

Then the KING said he knew Mr. Dhu, 
had sat side by side with him and even had 
drunk his liquor: 


I know his heart, I know his hand, 
Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand. 


In fact he said that they were real good 
friends, but that nevertheless he had let 
Mr. Dhu die in the dungeon that very 
morning. 

So the KING asked her if there was any- 
body else she wanted to save: 


Hast thou no other boon to crave? 
No other captive friend to save? 


But she was embarrassed and blushed. I 
guess she thought the KING was making 
a pass at her, but again he was not serious, 
for he called in her former boy friend, a 
lad name of Graeme, fastened a chain 
around his neck and gave her the free end 
of it. The implication is plain. All that was 
needed was a new doghouse, 

Well, anyway, she got a man and we 
hope that the newlyweds lived happily ever 
after, but knowing the inherent disposition 
of the Scottish folk, we foresee a life-long 
struggle to determine which one of the 
happy pair from then on should wear the 
breeks and which the bustle, or perhaps 
only which one should get out and bustle. 

L’envoi 

This may be a good story and perhaps 
even a good poem (as it really is in spots) 
for those who enjoy it, but the poet himself 
was rather skeptical or perhaps merely 
modest, for he swore off on writing poetry 
and asked forgiveness for his feeble sway 
over the minstrel harp. But he wasn’t sin- 
cere, for in the very next line he said he 
would have no concern for, pay no attention 
to, adverse criticism: 

Yet, once again, farewell, thou MINSTREL HARP! 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 


And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay, 
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You see he wasn’t quite sure he had done 
so good. I guess writing poetry for some 
people is like drinking wine is to a toper. 
You swear off and swear off, but always you 
come back to it. 

Speaking as a 14-year-old boy of purely 
Greek extraction, a first generation Ameri- 
can, let me say that I am to this poem as 
was the stag at eve to Monan’s rill: 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill .. . 


Maybe though I am to the poem as the 
stag was to the bloodhound. For when he 
found himself in proximity to the hound 


With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 


THE LAKE $9 


That is my point. I don’t know where 
Uam-Var is, but, if Lady of the Lake is 
literature fit for a ninth grade boy like me, 
then Uam-Var, here I come, and when I 
get there I hope I find “The Adventures 
of Superman” or at least some other classic 
in the ninth grade Lit. classes that I can 
understand. 

PS. Last Friday the teacher twice pro- 
nounced “islet” as ‘‘ice-let”. Is that good 
usage in our Lit. class, or is The Lady of 
the Lake beyond the teacher too? Maybe 
she thinks that an i’lét is “a small hole or 
perforation, usually to receive a cord or 
fastener and strengthened on the edge, as 
when worked round with stitches, as in 
embroidery, garments, sails.” They have 
them in corsets and also in shoes. 


School Runs Tree Exchange and Buying 


Service for 


More than 200 new fruit and nut trees are flour- 
ishing about farm homes in Chiefland, Fla., as a 
result of a tree-planting campaign by teachers and 
children of the consolidated school. Not only did 
the school start a fashion by planting pear, plum, 
pecan, and fig trees on its grounds, but it set up a 
tree exchange and a tree information and purchas- 
ing service for the community. 

Moreover, the children paid for the school trees 
themselves by giving an original pageant on the 
history of Chiefland at ten cents’ admission. On 
the proceeds each grade, from the first to the 
twelfth, chose and planted its own tree in the 
school yard. They went further. They set out 
ligustrum, cherry laurel, althea, and roses, and 
(crowning glory) two four-foot camellias. 

Principal John H. Dew started the drive off with 
a letter to all patrons and friends of the school. 
“Our school,” he wrote, “is interested in improving 
the beauty and productiveness of our community by 
planting fruit trees, nut trees, and some ornamental 
shrubbery. 

“We are sponsoring a drive to encourage every 


Community 


family to plant at least one fruit or nut tree now. 
We believe that boys and girls should learn the 
importance of planning for the future.” 

Mr. Dew explained that in ordering its own trees 
the school would perform the same service for 
townspeople. He enclosed a list of varieties of fruit 
and nut trees recommended for the region by the 
College of Agriculture at the University of Florida. 
“We will set up an exchange here at the school,” 
he added. “If you have fig slips that you would 
like to exchange for grapevines, please let us know.” 

The plan succeeded beyond the children’s hopes. 
Through the school townspeople exchanged 100 
plants and trees and bought $100 worth of new 
ones for their homes. The pageant, playing to a 
large audience, netted $95. 

Acted by the children, and written by Dr. Clara 
M. Olson, of the University of Florida, the pageant 
told the story of the town of Chiefland from the 
days of the Indians. It showed the coming about 
1850 of the pioneer families, the beginnings of the 
first church and scenes of early home life—News 
Bulletin of the Experiment in Applied Economics. 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL: 


How Champaign Junior High School uses this old 
standby as a money raiser and major social event 


By A. L. THOMASSON 


HE SCHOOL CARNIVAL provides enter- 
eben for both young and old, and 
is a successful money-raising project which 
can be given in almost any school with a 
comparatively small expenditure of time 
and energy. 

For a period of eight years it has proved 
to be the most popular social event in the 
Champaign, Ill., Junior High School, and 
with proceeds from it much need | school 
equipment has been purchased. In recent 
years several hundred dollars of “Carnival 
Money” have been invested in war bonds. 

As is true of most undertakings, the 
school carnival, in order to be successful, 
must be well organized and properly di- 
rected. In our school the help and coopera- 
tion of practically all faculty members, 
homeroom groups, and special units are en- 
listed. It is a school-wide project. Heading 
the faculty organization is a carnival com- 
mittee consisting of the vice-principal, who 
is chairman, and three other members, one 
of whom directs the organization of side 
shows, and two of whom supervise a stage 


program. 

Eprror’s Note: School carnivals were not 
a new idea even twenty years ago. But the 
one held annually in this school seems to 
be more than a routine matter. Dr. 
Thomasson reports that it is not only edu- 
cationally worthwhile and financially pro- 
ductive, but is the most popular social event 
of the school year. Included in this article 
is a description of the “Carnival of Books”, 
which raised about $500 for the school li- 
brary. The author is principal of Cham- 
paign, Ill., Junior High School. 
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The carnival consists of two principal 
parts—the stage show, which is presented in 
the auditorium at the beginning of the eve- 
ning and is climaxed by the crowning of 
the Carnival King and Queen, and the 
side shows which are to be found in the 
various homerooms and elsewhere through- 
out the building. 


SELECTING A THEME 


One of the first things to be done before 
the actual organization of the carnival gets 
underway is the selection of a name. An 
effective one which particularly appeals to 
children may be used advantageously for ad- 
vertising purposes, as well as to provide a 
subject for the stage program and to sug- 
gest activities for side shows. In some cases 
it may be related to another school project, 
or to some school need. 

As an example of this type, a Book 
Carnival, which proved to be very success- 
ful in helping to develop a library in the 
Champaign Junior High School, may be 
cited. This event is described later in the 
present article. 

Other carnivals which have been out- 
standing were a Circus Carnival, a Radio 
Carnival, a Rodeo Carnival, a Filmland 
Carnival, a Navy Carnival, and an Army 
Carnival. The various subjects were se- 
lected by a faculty-pupil committee. 


CHOOSING THE KING AND QUEEN AND 
THEIR ATTENDANTS 


One of the features most popular with 
carnival followers is the coronation of the 
King and Queen, which takes place near 
the end of the stage show in the auditorium. 
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In preparation for this event, one week 
prior to Carnival night the student body 
selects a King, a Queen, and their six at- 
tendants. In order to express their choice 
for these honors each of the nine home- 
room groups in the ninth grade may nomi- 
nate one candidate for King and one for 
Queen. 

A ballot is made on which are listed all 
of the nominations for each office, and an 
election campaign ensues. Sometime during 
the week a faculty member interviews each 
candidate before the entire student group. 
Following this assembly all pupils go to 
their homerooms, where each member is 
given a ballot with instructions to vote for 
three boys and three girls. 

The vote is tabulated by the student 
council, the boy and girl receiving the 
greatest number of votes being declared 
Carnival King and Queen, respectively. 
The attendants are those pupils who re- 
ceive the second, third, and fourth greatest 
numbers of votes in the two groups. 

To be elected Carnival King or Queen 
is considered by pupils, and, it might be 
added, by their parents as well, to be one of 
the coveted honors of the school, as it de- 
notes social approval and the good will of 
fellow pupils. Of course, by the end of a 
week of campaigning for these offices, in- 
terest in the carnival is at such a high pitch 
that very little additivnal advertising is 
necessary. 


THE STAGE PROGRAM 


The two directors of the stage show ask 
for written suggestions from pupils and 
faculty members concerning the numbers 
to be presented. They also solicit volunteers 
for special acts of various kinds. Any in- 
dividual or group of pupils may have an 
opportunity to try out before faculty spon- 
sors. Needless to say, there is no lack of 
material. 

The performance includes short, lively 
numbers—dances, jokes, and dramatic skits 
—which require altogether approximately 
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forty minutes. The climax of the stage show 
is the coronation of the King and Queen, 
whose entrance into the auditorium is. her- 
alded by trumpeters. The royal procession, 
consisting of the King, Queen, six attend- 
ants, flag carriers, and a girls’ brightly cos- 
tumed drum and bugle corps march from 
the rear of the auditorium to the stage at 
the front where the couple is crowned. Im- 
mediately after this event the procession, 
followed by the entire audience, leaves the 
stage to enter the main part of the building, 
where the carnival atmosphere already pre- 
vails. 


SiwE SHOWS 


In the various classrooms, and at certain 
places in the corridors, may be found nu- 
merous side shows. One is sponsored by 
each homeroom group. The titles of most 
of them are related to the general carnival 
theme. Their success depends upon their 
crowd-drawing ability, which, in turn, is 
related to the attractiveness of their names. 
Something “catchy” with an element of un- 
certainty appeals to junior-high-school pu- 
pils. 

The side-show program should be rela- 
tively short in order to permit time and 
space for several audiences during the 
night. There should be a barker stationed 
near the entrance of each show to “drum 
up business”. 

Show names selected at random from two 
of our carnivals follow. Although space 
does not permit a description of them, the 
titles may be suggestive. 

Circus Carnival: Fashion Show, Amateur 
Hour, Believe It or Not, Picture Studio, 
Nutt Inn, Fortune Telling, The Magic Pill, 
Circus Freaks, World of the Unknown, 
First Nighter Movie Stardom, The Wonder 
of Madagascar, 8 Ball Ghost House, Crazy 
House, Circus Dance, Scientist’s Parade, 
Spooks, Show Boat, A Night in Oz, The 
Jinx. 

Navy Carnival: Hall of Skills, Pot o’ 
Luck, Captain Kidd’s Folly, Strangest 
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Freaks on Earth, Yank ‘Em Up, Shooting 
Gallery, Slaughter House, Mad Man’s Mu- 
seum, Doctors Cuttemup and Soem, Dart 
Inn, Harvest Round Up, Tombstone Tales, 
Madame LaZonga, Mighty! Marvelous! 
Movie Maneuvers, Big Little Circus, Toss 
"Em and Ring ’Em. 

In addition to these attractions, conces- 
sion stands may be found in various places 
about the building. Ice cream, soft drinks, 
candy, and similar items are sold. Modified 
noise makers, balloons, and other special 
carnival favors may be bought; these help 
lend an atmosphere of gaiety to the one 
hour and thirty minutes of fun during the 
side-show period. 

A bell at 10:15, o'clock is a signal that all 
events will close at the end of fifteen min- 
utes. A final bell at 10:30 ends the evening 
fun, and by 10:45 the building is cleared 


of people. 


Tue Business SIDE OF THE CARNIVAL 


The price of admission to the building, 
including the stage show, is ten cents for 
children and twenty for adults. Each pupil 
is given one free ticket for each dollar’s 
worth sold by him, and cash awards are 
given to the three pupils selling the greatest 
number, An award is given to the home- 
room group having the highest sales record. 
Side show tickets are sold the night of the 
carnival at several places throughout the 
building, at the rate of two cents each, or 
three for five cents. 

Advertising and publicity are accom- 
plished in five ways: by pictures and articles 
in the local and school newspapers; by 
showing acts from the stage show to pupils 
of the various grade schools of the com- 
munity; by attractive posters made by art pu- 
pils; by a display in the schoo’ of large 
photographs of the King, Queer and their 
attendants; and by the entire student body 
selling tickets and telling their friends 
about the gala event. The loyal support of 
the pupils far outweighs all other factors 
for making the carnival 2 success. 





The CrLEeaArinc House 


Materials and supplies needed for the 
stage, as well as those for the various side 
shows, are requisitioned through the school 
office and are paid for from carnival re- 
ceipts. 


Wuart Is DoNE WITH THE FINANCIAL 
RECEIPTS? 


Usually between four and five hundred 
dollars are received from the carnival. 
About half of this amount comes from gen- 
eral admission (approximately two thou- 
sand people attend) and half from the side 
shows and refreshment stands. The twenty- 
eight homeroom groups receive one-tenth 
of the money earned by their respective 
side shows. The amount made is deter- 
mined by a count of tickets collected at each 
door. 

When all expenses have been deducted, 
fifteen per cent of the remainder goes into 
the general fund of the school to be used for 
miscellaneous purchases during the year. 
School equipment is bought with the 
amount left. 

Among the things secured in recent years 
through this channel have been a movie 
projector, two radios, one thousand books, 
furniture for a living center to be used by 
the home-economics department, a mimeo- 
graph machine, furniture for a faculty 
restroom, stage flats and furniture, a large 
spot light, a motion-picture camera, and 
about three hundred dollars worth of war 
bonds. 

In addition to paying for these items, 
money from the carnival has been used to 
help finance the school newspaper and 
yearbook, and to buy pins for newly elected 
members of the National Junior Honor 
Society. 


THE CARNIVAL OF BOoKs 


One of our most successful carnivals was 
sponsored soon after the opening of the 
school a few years ago. It was known as the 
“Carnival of Books”. Its purpose was to 
stimulate interest in the new school library 
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which was being developed. “A Library 
Built by Pupils” was a slogan which had 
been popularized throughout the school. 
The carnival was not only 2 means for 
arousing pupil interest in a library, but also 
an activity to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of books. 

Although the Carnival of Books was 
prompted largely by a desire to build a 
library in the new school organization, yet 
such a project might very appropriately be 
undertaken in any school where there is a 
desire to stimulate more interest in the 
library or to raise money for buying books. 
Therefore, a detailed description of this 
particular carnival follows: 

As has been true of the other seven spon- 
sored by the Champaign Junior High 
School during the last eight years, the Car- 
nival of Books had two principal features; 
namely, the stage show which was presented 
in the auditorium, and the side shows 
found among the classrooms and the cor- 
ridors of the building. 

The entrance to the auditorium was 
hung with Carnival banners. Red and blue 
lights gave a holiday atmosphere to the 
scene. Clowns and vendors playing har- 
monicas and concertinas met the oncoming 
crowds with balloons and trinkets. Humor- 
ously-dressed hosts and hostesses ushered 
the carnival goers to seats in the auditorium 
to await the procession led by the King and 
Queen of Bookland and their attendants. 


Tue STAGE SHOW 


The entire setting for the auditorium 
program was related to books. At 7:45 
o'clock two Heralds appeared before the 
stage curtains. They blew their long, silver 
trumpets to announce that the Coronation 
ceremony was about to begin, after which 
they retired to the right and left of the 
Stage to stand at attention. The dignified 
processional march by the orchestra began. 

The curtains parted, revealing the stage 
set as the Throne Room of Bookland. In 
the stage center, raised fourteen feet above 


floor level were four large books supported 
by two large bookends, the one to the left 
being the King’s throne and the one to the 
right, the Queen’s. From battens above 
hung all the ancient and brilliant heraldry 
of limitless bookland. Shakespeare stood at 
the left of the volumes. At the sound of the 
music, the entrance doors of the auditorium 
opened. The King in regal robe came for- 
ward from the left entrance; the Queen en- 
tered from the right. Just inside the doors 
they met and proceeded together toward 
the stage. They mounted the steps at center 
stage, faced one another, and kneeled in 
front of Shakespeare and the large volumes. 
Behind the King and Queen at fifteen-foot 
intervals came the various units of the pro- 
cession. These units consisted of pupils 
dressed to represent the books they car- 
ried—books purchased for the library by 
pupils during the school year (as stated be- 
fore, the school was new and therefore the 
library was being developed from the be- 
ginning). Each pupil carried a banner bear- 
ing the title of the book and the name of 
the school group donating it. 

The script of the dialogue that followed 
is too long to reproduce here. The King and 
the Queen kneeled before Shakespeare, who 
exacted a promise from them to “inspire 
and encourage these one thousand pupils to 
read joyously all that is fine and beautiful 
in literature”. Shakespeare then crowned 
them as King and Queen of Non-Fiction, 
and Emperor and Empress of Fiction. The 
pageant that followed featured the various 
riches of the library. 


Tue Swe SHOwsS 


Upon entering this part of the building 
after the Coronation Ceremonies were com- 
pleted, carnival visitors were greeted by 
hawkers soliciting “business” for the vari- 
ous side shows, many of which, by their 
names shown conspicuously above doors 
and by streamers stretched across hallways, 
suggested activities related to books. Some 
of these were: 
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1. Try the “Can you hit ‘em?” Knock down 
trashy magazines. 

2. Fish in Huckleberry Finn’s Fish Pond. 

g. See the Fools’ Names and Fools’ Faces in the 
Rogues’ Gallery. 

4. Feel the Cave of the Winds from any good 
story of the West. 


5. Fortune Tellers from Julius Caesar’s Time. 


“Beware of the Ides of March.” 
6. Dance in the Cowboy Corral. 


In addition to some twenty or twenty- 
five side shows, concession stands selling 
ice cream, soft drinks, candy and the like, 
were found on each floor. Other popular 
events were the Cake Walk, the Bingo 
Table, the Bowling Alley, and Souvenir 
stands. 





The CLEARING HousE 


After about an hour and a half given to 
the numerous side shows, the signal for 
closing was sounded at 10:30 and all enter- 
tainment stopped. By 10:45 the building 
was cleared of people. 

It was generally agreed that the evening 
had been one of wholesome fun, in which 
a great service had been done the school 
library. The stage performance and many 
side shows had been entertaining and edu- 
cationally worthwhile; almost two thou- 
sand men, women, and children had vis- 
ited the school and had left with an excel- 
lent feeling of good will toward the institu- 
tion; and almost five hundred dollars had 
been realized for the purchase of books. 


Recently They Said: 


Mysterious Code 


Recently a group of teachers were asked if they 
had read the N.E.A. Code of Ethics for teachers, 
and none had. One of the older teachers admitted 
that although she had taught for thirty-eight years 
and been a member of the state and national asso- 
ciations for many years, she had never heard of a 
state or national code of ethics—Virci. M. RocErs 
in Kansas Teacher. 


Same Old Science 


Now, after many long months of war, during 
which time I have been in a position to witness a 
fair sample of wartime science teaching in the 
secondary schools, I find that the assumption that 
war would bring early and significant curriculum 
changes in science education has not yet been justi- 
fied. Many more young people are studying certain 
areas of science at present than before the war and 
many courses are offered under new titles, but 
analysis of the offerings discloses the same organiza- 
tion and the same content that has been traditional 
in American secondary schools for many, many 
years.—R. WILL BurnETT in Teachers College Record. 


Job for English Teachers 


We know now that there was much wrong with 
a world lunatic enough to plunge into this war; and 
English teachers, in at least one realm, have been 


much to blame. For often it is bad newspapers, 
stupid movies, silly radio programs, and wretched 
use of leisure that cause people to think and act 
wrongly, We have, in the past, done little enough 
about it. For example, were English teachers really 
to set their minds to it, they could completely 
counteract the influence of certain evil newspapers 
in certain parts of the United States and thereby 
greatly strengthen the good newspapers, which are, 
fortunately, in the majority. To do so would be a 
great social gain, well within the province of the 
English teacher.—MAx J. HERzBERG in The English 
Journal. 


Where It Hurts Most 


A rose by any other name smells just as sweet, 
and there is no objective evidence—nor subjective, 
so far as our personal experience goes—to prove 
that “spanking”, under another name, hurts less. 

The efforts of educators to create fearsome and 
amazing terms for procedures, methodologies, and 
relationships that once were simple of comprehen- 
sion have met with understandable but vain resist- 
ance from laity and abecedarians. 

But now, at long last, we shall have to stand firm. 

Speaking before a meeting of pre-school mothers 
in Kansas City, Dr. Willard C. Olson, director of 
child development at Michigan University, touched 
upon a subject that used to be known as “spanking”. 

But did Dr. Olson say “spanking”? Not he. 

To him this ancient rite is “manual guidance” — 
Editorial in New Jersey Educational Review. 
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HORSE-SENSE TESTS 
at Monroe Junior High School 


By W. A. KING 


MEAN JUST THAT. Horse-sense tests in 

mathematics, science, social studies, 
physical education-health, and some other 
subjects or areas. In our junior high school 
we have used such tests in mathematics; 
science and physical education-health the 
past spring. 

This is, of course, the paragraph for any 
“wise-cracks” about what boys and girls 
don’t know these days. They grow out of 
situations like this: a physical-education 
teacher is developing a test in his field. 
“John,” he asks, “where are your kidneys?” 
As John lays his hands right up there along- 
side the neck, the teacher suppresses a yowl 
and decides to use a kidney question. 

Functions are more important than loca- 
tions and we won't revive the bones in the 
body question, but let’s keep the kidneys 
from roaming around too much. 

But seriously, these boys and girls are 
the wisest generation of youngsters up to 
now. They are meeting and adjusting more 
or less successfully to situations, stimula- 
tions, contradictions that can happen only 
in a world of speed, a world pushed around 
by things colossal and stupendous. We 
adults, deriving from slow moving envi- 


— 


Eprtror’s Nore: The author, whose school 
has been trying “horse-sense” tests, as op- 
posed to traditional academic tests, recom- 
mends them as a phase of the testing pro- 
gram. The tests involved simple, practical 
knowledge which early critics said “every 
pupil of course will have at his finger tips”. 
But the critics were confounded by the re- 
sults. Mr. King is principal of Monroe Ju- 
nior High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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ronments that we could lay hold of, are, 
I contend, quite unable to understand and 
evaluate the social impacts that beat upon 
these young people. 

You must multiply by ten the conflicts, 
the problems, the surprises and learnings 
we faced as youth to approximate the com- 
plexities with which boys and girls deal 
today. They discuss social and economic 
problems that are for adult folks, they loll 
in movies that distract them, they know 
the right time to retire (although too few 
parents exercise the go-to-bed controls), they 
learn to drive cars before their time—but 
who’s blaming them? 

No wonder they seem to disgrace their 
schools in respect to certain fundamental 
facts and understandings. You surmise, 
then, our idea or purpose in having pupils 
do horse-sense tests, 

They must know how blood circulates 
in the body, they should be able to spell 
the word “which”, even the word “school”; 
they should unhesitatingly find the area of 
a rectangle, they should habitually stand 
on two feet. I won’t go into the subject 
and predicate controversies. 

No doubt there are several suitable ways 
to approach the making of one of these 
tests. In our case, teachers submit questions 
for consideration, then the chairman of a 
committee and the principal finally approve 
a list that is neatly mimeographed for use. 

Before we had given our first horse-sense 
test in mathematics, it was called by some 
one a “disgrace” test: “Surely no pupil will 
fail to answer any of these questions.” The 
giving of the test in all three grades had a 
sobering effect. Many pupils missed one or 
more questions. 
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The follow-up of such tests is important 
and not unpleasant. They are based chiefly 
upon the present curriculum, but the broad 
interpretation of courses of study leads us 
to go beyond the printed pages if, in our 
opinion, some horse-sense matter has been 
overlooked. 

Here are a few questions taken from a 
test in mathematics: 


1. How much would 1,000 3-cent stamps cost? 
2. How much time passes between 8:go in the 
morning and 2 P.M. in the afternoon of the same 
day? 
§- Marilyn wants half of this recipe. How much 
of each ingredient should she use: 
2 cups sugar 
§ cups syrup 
1 cup water 
Y tsp. vanilla 
4. Estimate the number of square feet of surface 
on the teacher's desk in this room. Make a free hand 
drawing of the top of the desk and write the 
estimated length and width of desk top, 
5. Draw two lines perpendicular to each other. 
6. Divide % by 6. 


A science test includes these questions: 


1. What three things are necessary to have a 
fire? 
. Name the seasons in order. 
. What is wind? 
. Name three states of matter. 
. Why do we cook food? 
. We measure air pressure with a —-————. 
. Why don’t we want flies in our homes? 
. Why are leaves green? 

g. What is the library catalog number for science 
books? 


Su OO OO N 


The CLEARING HOUSE 


Our physical education-health test de- 
signed for use in grade nine, contains such 
questions as these: 

1. Give a sample menu for a well balanced break- 
fast. 

2. What should be included in a first-aid kit? 

3. Give three chief ways in which impure water 
may be purified. 

4- How does the presence of alcohol in the brain 
and spinal cord affect muscle control? 

5. Name the main parts of the alimentary canal. 

6. Give a one-minute talk on the work of the 
heart. Same for the kidneys, the stomach, the 
lungs. 

4. Name some of the aids to oral hygiene. 

8. Name the passages involved in breathing. 

g. List five important household articles which 
are apt to be carriers of germs. 

10. Why is it necessary to put an antiseptic on 
a wound? 

11. Give some of the ways boys and girls may 
practice mental hygiene. 


Most educational practices and pro- 
cedures are subject to change and refine- 
ment, Sounds all right, but I doubt if that 
statement brings much comfort to teachers. 

Sometimes, due to the conflicts and diverse 
points of view in modern society, one might 
be forgiven for contemplating the advan- 
tages of returning to the Stone Age and 
starting all over again. 

No doubt in time we will refine our horse- 
sense tests so as to adapt them more 
specifically to the three grade levels. If we 
keep on refining them they will cease to be 
horse-sense tests, and there you are. 


Teachers’ Rooms 


Large and comfortable restrooms for both men 
and women teachers should be available in a 
school. Frequently some schools have restrooms that 
are too small for the size of the teaching staff. The 
result is that groups of men teachers meet in the 
basement or boiler room of the school. Since many 
private industries and insurance companies have 
furnished recreational rooms for their employees, 
it seems that boards of education should begin to 
take the welfare and health of their employees into 


consideration. A project of that sort could be given 
impetus by the teachers themselves. 

Where there is a cafeteria in a school, a dining 
room for teachers should be provided, separated 
from that used by students and removed from the 
natural noise and confusion of the students’ cafe- 
teria. A period and place for quiet, restful eating 
will do much for the mental health of teachers.— 
RAYMOND J. MEJDAK in New Jersey Educational 
Review. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


HONOR: Beginning this year, September 11 of 
each year will be celebrated as Teachers’ Day 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, announces 
the U. S. Office of Education. The event was spon- 
sored at the first Conference of Ministers and 
Directors of Education of the American Republics, 
held in Panama in 1943. September 11 was chosen 
as Teachers’ Day because it marks the anniversary 
of the death in 1888 of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
founder of the first normal school in South America, 
friend of Horace Mann, president of Argentina, 
and constant fighter for democracy. In schools and 
communities throughout the Americas, says the 
Office of Education, the day will be marked by 
expressions of gratitude and appreciation for the 
important tasks which teachers perform. Teachers 
have waited a long time for this honor. For decades 
even the lowly egg has had its National Egg Day, 
and probably National Cheese Week is equally old. 
Our counsel to teachers who are lauded locally on 
September 11 is that they accept the expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation with becoming modesty 
and dignity, and no self-conscious grins. 


LUNCHES: Efforts in Congress earlier this year 
to end Federal financial assistance to the school 
lunch program were not successful. During the next 
fiscal year the War Food Administration has been 
authorized to spend up to $50,000,000 on this na- 
tional program. Procedure and rules are “much the 
same as last year”, but a few changes are being 
contemplated. Lists of required foods may be elimi- 
nated. And more stress may be given to the use of 
foods which are locally in temporary abundance. 


LUNCHES: Making School Lunches Educa- 
tional is a new pamphlet of the U. S. Office of 
Education which may be obtained for 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The pamphlet 
contains numerous suggestions based upon success- 
ful practices reported by various schools and school 
systems. 


SEX EDUCATION: Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, who 
contributed g articles on sex education to THE 
CLEARING House during the past school year, is 
now senior specialist in health education in the 
Division of Physical Education and Health Activi- 
ties of the U. S. Office of Education. He will serve 
schools and colleges ir the broad area variously 
designated as social hygiene, “human relations”, 
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sex education, etc. The need for this service, says 
the U. S. Office of Education, is attested by the 
many requests for aid received from state and local 
school officers; by resolution of the National Con- 
ference for Cooperation in School Health Educa- 
tion, and by the conviction of the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service that appropriate 
school programs are needed to develop a sound 
basic approach in this area of human life that has 
such far-reaching implications for America’s health. 
Dr. Kirkendall’s services are available to school sys- 
vems, teacher-training institutions, workshops, and 
other educational organizations. 


PROMOTION: A modified form of “promotion- 
on-schedule” has been put into effect by the New 
York City Schools, reports Schpol and Society. This 
change does not mean 100 per cent promotion. 
Some pupils still repeat grades or half-grades. The 
proportion is not large, however, and whenever a 
pupil is “too mature socially” to be held back, 
“serious deficiencies in the fundamentals” do not 
stand in the way of his advancement to a higher 


grade. 


GLOBAL IGNORANCE: Of the 90,000,000 adults 
in the United States, 27,000,000 don’t know that the 
Japanese have taken the Philippines, and 50,000,000 
don’t know they have taken Wake Island, states 
Hadley Cantril, head of the Public Opinion Re- 
search Center at Princeton University, in The New 
York Times. Less than half the adults of the U. S. 
know that this country was not a member of the 
League of Nations. And two-thirds of us do not 
know that Britain is now providing us with military 
supplies under reverse lend-lease. At least 54,000,000 
have never heard or read about the Atlantic Charter, 
while 86,000,000 are unable to name even one of its 
provisions. Some 33,000,000 adults don’t know what 
a tariff is, and 85,000,000 are blank when asked to 
tell what is meant by a reciprocal trade treaty. Al- 
most 54,000,000 do not know what causes inflation. 
More than 70,000,000 don’t know what is meant by 
a subsidy. Commenting on these statistics in The 
News Letter, Edgar Dale says, “These millions of 
ignorant persons are ripe for }umor-mongering, 
prejudice, and demagogic appeal. They are the 
great unreached who can in times of great stress 
hold a balance of power on American action in world 
affairs.” 

(Continued on page 64) 











EDITORIAL —~ 
No Retreat to the Past 


BOUT A HUNDRED years ago Daniel 

Webster arose in the merican Con- 
gress and denounced the area known as 
California, together with all its friends and 
particularly those who thought that some 
day it might be suitable for membership in 
these United States. He described it as an 
eternal desert, occupied by cactus, rattle- 
snakes, and adventurers. He declined to 
vote one dollar of the Nation’s money or 
one ounce of his own energy toward the 
proposed project of making California 
livable. 

Now, a century later, here comes a Cali- 
fornian to denounce another frontier. 
President Sproul? of the University of Cali- 
fornia lashes out at “Progressive Educa- 
tion” with all the fervor that Webster 
showed in his attack on California. He asks 
that “the race” be given “protection against 
the devastation of rampant adolescents and 
sub-adolescents”. He decries “snap courses” 
and “vocational courses”. He testifies to 
“educational dyspepsia”, and views with 
alarm the certainty that “Catastrophe lies 
ahead unless American education returns 
to essentials.” 

These two frontier-disparagers have 
more in common, probably, than their 
vehemence and their ability to paint a dark 
picture of the thing they don’t like. In each 
case one wonders whose ox has been getting 
gored. And, what is probably more im- 
portant, each of these distinguished gentle- 
men seizes boldly a prerogative which from 
the very beginnings of didactics has been 
claimed by the deductive logician, namely: 
If I can set up a plausible argument that 
such and such a thing will happen, it is 


* Coronet “Round Table” in Coronet magazine, 
July 1944. 
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good cricket to go ahead later and say that 
it has happened. 

Dr. Sproul some years ago must have had 
some grave forebodings about the direc- 
tions in which education was turning; since 
he foresaw so clearly the disasters which 
were coming, he now talks as if he had 
really seen them in the flesh. That makes 
highly-colored reading, but it does not help 
us get at the truth about education. 

The fact is that such melancholy predic- 
tions about boys and girls taught by modern 
methods and modern teachers never seem 
to materialize. Whenever those youngsters 
are carefully compared with those trained 
in the traditional “disciplines”, such advan- 
tages as appear are in favor of the modern 
education. Some studies of this kind have 
been made in the past two decades. It 
would be difficult just now to make a study 
of most of the “rampant adolescents” of this 
day, because they are rampant in France 
and Italy, giving “the race” protection 
against “devastation”, to employ Dr. 
Sproul’s words in a somewhat different man- 
ner. What is more, they seem to be able to 
make monkeys out of Nazi youth brought 
up in the best traditions of the ancient 
“disciplines”. 

_ If Dr. Sproul had been making his argu- 
ment a decade ago it is a good five-to-one 
bet that he would have bidden us look upon 
European education, particularly German 
and French education, as models for our 
own content and method, There are a num- 
ber of reasons why nobody does that now. 
One of those reasons is that it is slowly 
trickling through our thick skulls that a 
program of education is to be judged less 
by its age and more by the kind of people 
it turns out. We are beginning to think 
that it would be wise to study carefully the 
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French and German systems of education, 
and then set out assiduously to do some- 
thing quite different. 

Many persons who carry the banner of 
progressive education have made lament- 
able mistakes and have been soundly ridi- 
culed for them. That seems to be the typi- 
cal experience of the pioneer. There seems 
to be but one way of avoiding mistakes, 
and that is to take as one’s motto, “Nothing 
should ever be tried the first time.” 


Coronet’s question, “Should Progressive 
Education be Abolished?” is of course 
purely academic. Nobody has ever been 
able to abolish progress. Humanity insists 
on plunging ahead, pausing not for 
obstacles, calumny, or horror stories. One 
thing we know: we are not going back. High 
spots in the history of education are not 
landing bases for today’s pilots; they are 
milestones; they show where we were before 
we got this far. H. H. RYAN 


PAMPHLET NOTES 


READING: The junior- and senior-high-school 
curriculum committee of San Francisco have pre- 
pared a common-sense summary and recommenda- 
tions in The Teaching of Reading (47 pages, obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco). Part I treats reading as a school-wide 
program; Part II, reading as part of the English 
program. 


MILWAUKEE: Two very attractive and effec- 
tive brochures have been recently published by the 
Milwaukee Board of Education (obtainable from 
Superintendent of Schools Milton C. Potter). 

In We Defend America (48 pages), Part I 
answers these questions: What is America? Which 
America do we defend? Against what must we 
defend? For whom do we defend America? and Is 
America worth defending? Part II explains the role 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools in the defense 
of America in accord with its obvious but signifi- 
cant answers to the questions raised in Part I. 

Our Roots Grow Deep is the Eighty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools. 
It is Dr. Potter's final one, introduced by his 


. professional credo. He reviews the history of the 


Milwaukee schools since 1830 and in its light 
explains the present adequacies and orientation 
of the educational system. 


POST-WAR EDUCATION: Education for Inter- 
national Freedom and Justice is the title of the 
J. Richard Street Lecture for 1943, by Professor 
Ralph F. Strebel of Syracuse University (50 cents). 
Peculiarly valuable is his discriminating discussion 
of “The Task Confronting Educational Recon- 
struction” in Europe and in America. 


YMCA: In Meet the Gang, Charlotte Himber 
explains how the YMCA by its family policies and 


gang programs, serves boys forced to live in under- 
privileged neighborhoods. The pamphlet (60 cents) 
is published by the Association Press, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


STEEL: A powerful apologia for the United 
Steelworkers of America, entitled Steel Fights for 
the Nation, is now available (C.1.0., 718 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington 6, D. C.). The pamphlet 
is a digest of the brief submitted by U.S.A. to the 
National War Labor Board in March 1944: “With 
the press and radio often controlled by a monopoly 
of wealthy and powerful individuals and groups, 
it is difficult for the workers to get their story 
through to other people. However, their story must 
be told alongside the other stories.” Whoever 
believes it important for Americans to be acquainted 
with all sides of a contest will do well to examine 
this 15-cent pamphlet. 


COMMUNITY: The Department of Instruction 
of Puerto Rico has published a most stimulating 
bulletin entitled Problemas de la Comunidad, 
Manual del Maestro, prepared by Oscar Loubriel 
and Juan Rodriquez Robles. While the text can 
be read only by those familiar with Spanish, the 
organization and diagrams of the manual are so 
clear and so appropriate that it will be of great 
interest to all who are concerned with the adaptation 
of the curriculum to community needs and 
opportunities. 


FUTURE: The American Library Association 
bulletin (Vol. 36, No. 13, 25 cents) entitled 
America’s Future contains notes on books recom- 
mended for understanding the conditions and prob- 
lems that face our society now and in the immed- 
iate future. P.W.C.L. 








2 SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —% 
Teacher Liability for Negligence 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A high-school teacher of manual training was 
directing the construction of a vocational training 
building in the village of Madison, Maine. The 
school committee had ordered a rural school build- 
ing to be torn down and authorized the building 
of a vocational school building near the high school, 
using as much material as possible from the razed 
building. The boys in the manual-training classes 
were used as the labor for building the structure. 

The pupils were not compelled to work on the 
new building, and if their parents had objected 
they would not have done so. They received no 
compensation. What they did constituted a part of 
their school course, for which they were given 
credit. The work was confined to their instruction 
period. 

One day the instructor told a member of the 
class to go to the building under construction and 
shovel snow off the temporary staging which had 
been erected around the building, and also to shovel 
the snow off the roof. The staging broke and the 
boy fell to the ground and was seriously injured. A 
board had broken transversely near a pine knot. 

It was alleged that the teacher was in control and 
directing the construction of the building and 
therefor liable for negligence. The teacher claimed, 
however, that he was under the control and direc- 
tion of the superintendent and the school commit- 
tee. At times he was at the building and answered 
questions concerning the work. He also prepared 
the plans and helped to select the site. 

The court went to great length to discuss teacher- 
pupil relationship obligations and the question of 
whether the teacher was a public officer. 

In general the courts have held that teachers are 
liable for negligence which results in injury to a 
pupil while they are acting within the scope of 
their duties. A teacher is “in loco parentis,” but 
that carries no more liability than would be as- 
sumed by a prudent parent. The teacher, however, 
must be considered a contractor while teaching 
and liable for negligence which causes injury to 
a pupil. The teacher alone is liable for his pupils’ 
conduct. The teacher has a third status, that of an 
employee. But this would not make him liable for 
negligence if he were acting under the direction of 
a board of education, which in most states is not 
liable for negligence. 


When a teacher is teaching he is acting in general 
as a contractor, not wholly as an employee. Teachers 
are not usually considered public officers, as the 
court in Maine seemed to classify a teacher. Public 
officers or servants are only liable for their own acts 
of misfeasance when performing a ministerial duty. 
A public officer is not liable for negligence in the 
performance of public duties. 

A board of education or school committee is a 
governmental agency or agency of the state, and in 
all but a few states it is not liable for negligence. 
In New Jersey, California, Oregon, and to a limited 
degree in two other states, boards of education have 
been made liable by statute. 

In New York the courts for many years have held 
the board of education to be an agency of the state, 
and liable for negligence. A few states such as New 
York, New Jersey and California have made boards 
of education liable for the negligence of teachers 
while the teachers were acting within the scope of 
their duties. 

The teacher is negligent in his duty if he fails to 
provide a safe place for his pupils to work, if he 
fails to inspect the place and to see that it is kept 
safe, and a teacher can be held liable for injury if 
a member of his class is injured. A teacher is also 
liable if he fails to supervise the work of his class. 

In general, a teacher should obtain permission in 
writing from the parents before asking children 
to work on projects outside ef school. The permis- 
sion should be given in a signed release form which 
absolves the teacher of all liability for accidents. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that any release 
signed by a parent does not release the teacher from 
liability for negligence as far as the pupil is con- 
cerned. The parent still can bring an action against 
the teacher. The release merely means that the 
teacher is not responsible for such damages as the 
parent may suffer. 

In general a teacher in his contractual relation- 
ship is liable for negligence which causes injury to 
one of his pupils. The act of negligence claimed in 
this case were failure to provide a safe staging, 
failure to keep it safe, failure to employ a suitable 
and careful person to erect and maintain it, permit- 
ting old and rotten boards to be used as planking, 
permitting a board with an obvious knot in its 
center to be used, failure to use sufficient nails and 
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proper thickness of board, permitting old rusty nails 
to be used, failure to inspect staging, and failure to 
warn the pupil. 

In the light of numerous cases, if this project were 
to be considered a part of the school work, the 
teacher could be held liable for negligence. Was it 
a part of school work? 

In states where teachers are not protected by a 
statute which resolves them of liability for injury 
due to negligence, teachers—especially teachers of 
sciences, physical education, and vocational educa- 
tion—should carry group insurance. The cost is 
small. 

See Brooks v. Jacobs (Maine), 31 Atl (2nd) 414 
(April 2, 1943). 


Traffic Safety: Watch Out 
for “Sap” Drivers 


Some interesting legal principles were stated in the 
case of a child hit by an automobile after the child 
had alighted from a school bus. 

The automobile, in violation of the state law for 
New York, passed a school bus which had stopped to 
let children get off. The board of education had 
adopted a rule that the driver of the school bus 
should compel children to pass in front of the bus 
when crossing a street. The children would then be 
under the immediate surveillance of the driver of 
the bus. He could see them cross the street. 

However, the board of education did not—as 
common prudence would require—make a rule com- 
manding the driver to watch for approaching auto- 
mobiles and to call to the children or signal to them 
when it was safe to cross the street. The teachers 
and principals of the school the children attended 
told them they must cross the street directly in front 
of the bus, but nothing more was done to provide 
for their safety. 

It was a careless automobile driver who passed 
the bus in violation of the Vehicle and Traffic Law. 
He was at fault and the cause of the injury to the 
child, since he had failed to stop his car before pass- 
ing the bus. However, the driver of the bus is also 
liable, as well as the board of education. This may 
seem strange, but the following rules of law should 
be kept in mind by all teachers and employees of 
the board of education. 

Since it is well known that careless drivers of 
automobiles do exist, teachers and employees of 
boards of education have a duty to guard children 
against such drivers. A driver of a bus or car must 
anticipate negligent driving on the part of others. 
This, said the court, is a reality of experience. 

One of the first principles of safe driving requires 
that a driver of a car shall be prepared to encounter 
unsafe driving on the part of another driver of a 
ar. One driver must not rely blindly upon the fic- 


tio. hat other drivers will obey the law. To be 
kind and charitable and hope for the best is 
negligence on his part. 

While under some conditions you may assume 
that drivers of other vehicles will obey the law, 
if you voluntarily assume performance of a duty 
you must perform it carefully. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, you are not chargeable with damages 
for failure to anticipate a crime committed by a 
third person, but you are liable when you might 
reasonably have foreseen that a crime might happen, 
and you must anticipate having your neck broken 
by a moron. The mere intervention of a crime be- 
tween your negligent act and an injury does not 
relieve you from liability, since the sequence of 
cause and effect is not broken. 

In other words, an independent illegal act which 
can be anticipated by you does not relieve a teacher, 
a principal, or a board of education of liability, even 
if the injury was caused by someone else. 

See McDonald v. Central School District No. 3 
(New York), 39 N.Y.S. (2nd) 103 Affirm 264 App. 
Div. 943, 289 N. Y. 800 (Sept. 27, 1941). 


Case of the Stolen Chemicals 


A janitor and custodian of a high school un- 
locked the school’s chemical supply room and per- 
mitted two high-school boys to enter and to leave 
the supply room without being under observation. 
This was contrary to school rules, The two pupils 
stole some potassium chlorate and phosphorus and 
took these chemicals home to a garage. 

Another boy, who was 17 years of age, watched 
the boys experiment with these chemicals without 
injury, and asked that he be permitted to experi- 
ment with them. When he mixed some of the ma- 
terials in a container and shook it an explosion 
resulted, causing him injury. 

He sued the board of education for the injury 
sustained, on the ground that he had no knowledge 
the chemicals were dangerous. Since unauthorized 
persons took the chemicals, in legal effect stole 
them from the board of education's storeroom, the 
board could not be held liable for an injury caused 
to a boy who unwittingly mishandled the chemicals. 

The chemicals were in a closed storeroom, kept 
locked. The act of unlocking the room and letting 
pupils in is not actionable negligence, said the 
court, and the independent act of the boys in steal- 
ing the chemicals and giving them to the other boy 
breaks the chain of causation and relieves the board 
of education of all responsibility. The boys were 
high-school boys above the age of 14 and capable 
of committing a crime, There was no reason to 
anticipate stealing on the part of the boys admitted 
to the chemical room. 

See Frace v. Long Beach City High School District 
(Calif.), 137 Pac. 60 (May 12, 1943). 
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PHILIP W. L. COX and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Our Air-Age World, by L. O. PACKARD, 
Bruce OverTON, and BEN D. Woop. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 838 pages, 
$2.80. 

The war emergency has brought renewed popular 
interest in world geography. Our Air-Age World 
emphasizes the global concept of our world, the 
effects of World War II upon the nations, the im- 
portance of economic factors, and the interdepend- 
ence of nations, today and tomorrow. Study guides, 
topics for class discussion, and recommended work 
to be done follow each chapter. Maps, diagrams, 
and pictures are illuminating. The book provides 
basic material and fosters the orientation which 
socially “literate” citizens need. P.W.L.C. 


To Live in Health, by R. Wit Burnett. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1944. 332 
pages, $1.96. 

The reader is struck immediately with the warm, 
humorous style of the author of To Live in Health. 
He would help us to fight the hidden and often 
avoidable enemy of poor health in a spirit of op- 
timistic intelligence. Facts and insights are the 
weapons he offers us, and both are driven home 
with the aid of cartoons and clear explanatory dia- 
grams, 

After several background chapters, he deals with 
the human body, diseases, mental health, food, and 
injuries. His final chapter is entitled “Your Health 
in Wartime and Your Health in the Future”. He 
advocates group medical and hospitalization insur- 
ance, explaining several successful examples. Each 
chapter is introduced by challenging questions for 
which answers are to be found in the following 
pages. 


Electric Essentials of Radio, by Morris 
SLURZBERG and WILLIAM OsTERHELD. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1944. 529 
pages, $4. 

To understand the operation of any device which 
involves the flow of electrons, such as radio trans- 
mitters and receivers and devices containing photo- 
electric cells, one must have a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of electricity. 

The authors of this book have explained these 
fundamentals with a minimum of mathematical 
treatment. The explanations are organized into 
chapters entitled Communication, Basic Theory of 
Electricity, Batteries, Electric Circuits, Magnetism, 


Meters, Electric Power Apparatus, Inductance, Ca- 
pacitance, Alternating Current Circuits, Resonance, 
and Basic Radio Circuits. 

Twelve appendices provide reference data for 
solving problems given in the book. The index 
is adequate. 

Numerous questions and problems at the end 
of each chapter make the book suitable for high- 
school radio classes or adult classes in radio and 
electronics. WALTER L. Nourse 


A History of Latin America for Schools, by 
SAMUEL Guy INMAN and C, E. CasTANeEba. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 442 
pages, $2.20. 

This book is organized so as to emphasize the 
parallelism between the history of Latin-American 
countries and that of the United States. In Part 
I the pupil is introduced to the peoples of Latin 
America and their lands. In Part II, a historical 
approach is used. In Part III the international life 
of the continent is explained. Part IV, “The 
Expression of a Continent”, tells something about 
the thought life of the Latin American as mani- 
fested in the artistic forms of the peoples from 
early times down to the present. 

The qualifications of the authors assure the 
reader that the treatment of these factors and 
aspects is authoritative. The teaching aids, while 
conventional, should be helpful. P.W.L.C. 


Latin America: Twenty Friendly Nations, 
by PRUDENCE CuTRIGHT, W. W. CHARTERS, 
and Grorce I. SANCHEZ. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. 450 pages, $2. 

At the moment of reviewing this book, there 
might seem to be a lot of irony in the subtitle, 
“Twenty Friendly Nations . . .”, what with the 
anti-Yanqui sentiment officially dominant in 
Argentina, the ambiguous position of the Bolivian 
and Nicaraguan governments, and the frequent 
threats to the stability of cooperative relations in 
Mexico, Colombia, Costa Rica, and elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, it seems probable that the majorities 
of the peoples in all twenty countries, so far as they 
concern themselves at all about the matter, are 
more generally friendly than hostile toward the 
peoples of other American countries, including the 
“Colossus of the North”. 

It is the stereotype “nation” that confuses us. To 
be hostile toward specific or even general policies 
or practices of foreign governments or economic 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION... 
IT IS A JOURNEY ...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 











Chancellor, University of Denver 


_Lovesrons, scientists and engineers, by 


their solution of technical problems, have 
created many new problems of /ife. 


Constantly their accomplishments are accel- 
erating the tempo of progress with the result 
that the rate of change has been much greater 
during the last few decades than during past 
centuries. Technological developments in many 
different fields combine to affect every phase 
of human relationship in a rapidly widening 
radius, until the effects of the airplane now en- 
circle the globe. No one can remain isolated 
from or immune to its influence. 


Today’s school teachers and administrators 
are faced with the greatest challenge of their 
profession. In the past there was more time in 
which the earth’s inhabitants could absorb and 
adjust their lives to the impact of change. The 
very nature of the airplane, its three-dimen- 
sional freedom, its epochal speed, and its ability 





to travel above all the earth’s configurations, 
just as much prohibit leisure in which to meet 
its challenge in peace as they have done in war. 

Therefore, the responsibility of educators is 
not confined to our youth. Statesmen, profes- 
sional men and businessmen together are all 
caught in the swiftest change of time. Parents, 
educators and students are all “going toschool.” 
Their welfare, and the welfare of our nation, 
are dependent upon an enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public understanding of the social, po- 
litical and economic potentials of the transport 
plane as an instrument of global communication. 

Educators, anxious that this new invention 
be used as a means to attaining the highest level 
of civilization, are invited to join with us in 
developing programs for Air-Age Education. 

Please write to us—send us your ideas, your 
problems and your suggestions and we shall 
be glad to cooperate with you. 


Ash for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 
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THE EATON 
LITERATURE TESTS 


By Haron T. Eaton, A.M. 


Each test has the new type questions cover- 
ing such points as Character, Setting, Plot, 
Identification of Speeches, etc. 

The Eaton Literature Tests will save the 
teacher’s time and accurately test the pupils’ 
knowledge of the books studied. Keep a sup- 
ply on hand for emer, acies and individual 
make-up examinations. 


A Tale of Two Cities | Milton’s Minor Poems 

Franklin’s Auto- Life of Johnson 
biogra hy Midsummer Night's 

Burke's aed Dream 

Macbeth Sohrab and Rustum 

Julius Caesar Spectator Papers 

As You Like It Evangeline 


Webster’s First Bunker 
Hill Oration and 


Merchant of Venice 
Lady of the Lake 


The Odyssey Washington’s Fare- 
Lorna Doone well Address 

King Henry V Browning’s Poems 
Silas Marner Christmas Carol 
Ivanhoe The Mill on the Floss 


The Ancient Mariner David Copperfield 
Treasure Island Carlyle’s y on 
Hamlet Burns 

House of Seven Gables Tales of a Wayside Inn 
The Vision of Sir Inland Voyage and 


Launfal Travels with a 
The Last of the Donkey 
Mohicans Courtship of Miles 
Twelfth Night Standish 
Idylls of the King Snowbound 


Sketch Book 


The Eaton Literature Tests are so inexpensive 
that any school can afford to use them. 


PRICES 
Single copies ..........+++++eee: 10 cents each 
In quantities for class use: 
DUE ic sacess cneweatceee 24 cents each 
eT 2 cents each 
STO Sis oc kc coed fdeaied $18.00 per 1000 


THE PALMER CO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








groups is often characteristic of dynamic and 
vocal organizations and individual citizens in 
every country where popular sentiments are openly 
expressed through newspapers, demonstrations, and 
manifestos. But the reservoirs of popular goodwill 
remain. Nations, if identified as the people that 
compose the nations, when not frightened, are 
friendly! 

In this attractive book, the authors explain the 
peoples and regions of Latin America, review the 
history of the Americas, devote brief chapters to 
each Latin-American republic, and summarize pres- 
ent and potential cooperation between the countries 
and the United States. 


Our Latin American Neighbors, by Har- 
RIETT McCune Brown and HELEN M. 
BaiLey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944. 471 pages, $2.20. 

This beautiful book, with its many effective maps, 
diagrams, and pictures, purposes to give the high- 
school youth a more substantial appreciation of 
Latin American peoples and environments than that 
all too typical of popular literature, pictures, and 
lectures. The titles of the successive parts indicate 
the authors’ orientation: The Geography of Latin 
America as the Key to Its History; Three Great 
Indian Civilizations Flourished in Latin America 
Before the Spaniards Came; The Spaniards Come 
to the New World to Stay; Mexico Is a Modern 
Nation Interested in Its Indian People; The 
Caribbean Is the Home of Nine Small Republics; 
Bolivar’s Republics Become Modern Nations of 
Latin America; the Nations of Temperate South 
America Are Vigorous and Progressive; the Great 
Nation of Brazil Faces a Future of Promise; and The 
Good Neighbors Work Together Toward a Finer 
Civilization and a Permanent Peace. P.W.L.C. 


Freedom of the Air, by KerrH HuTCHINSON. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1944. 31 pages, 10 cents. 

One of the stumbling blocks to an intelligent 
peace after the last World War was Great Britain's 
early demand for control of sea lanes. Will our 
demand for control of the air create international 
disturbances at the coming peace table? Already 
there are signs of misgiving. 

Most of us are uninformed about the facts which 
will be involved in the battie for freedom of the 
air. Before being too hasty in saying that 
“Americans can fly anywhere they please and 
when”, read this pamphlet. It may induce you to 
be considerate of the air rights of other nations. 

On the last page there is a helpful bibliography. 

F,. M. PELTON 
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What about Our Japanese-Americans? by 
Carey McWILuiAMs. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1944. 31 pages, 
10 cents. 

Much more “heat” than “intelligence” has been 
turned upon the problem of the Japanese in the 
U.S.A. In succinct statements, this pamphlet gives 
that information which will enable us to view 
more dispassionately the mass evacuation of the 
west-coast Japanese. This “largest single forced 
migration in American history” has created a host 
of problems. How shall our government handle 
them? For those interested in further reading on 
the subject, a suggestive bibliography is given at the 
conclusion of this pamphlet. F. M. PELTON 


Everyday Living, by Jessie W. Harris, 
Mivprep T. Tare, Ipa A. ANDERS. Edited 
by Atice F. BLoop. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1944. 456 pages, $1.88. 

This book is addressed to the “young Americans 
who are interested in learning to be better Ameri- 
cans.” Unit I is entitled “You and Others”; Unit II, 
“You and Your Surroundings”; Unit III, “You and 
Your Clothes”; and Unit IV, “Sharing in Food Plan- 
ning and Preparation”. Each chapter seeks to moti- 
vate the pupil to some mode of worthy action and 
to help him accomplish what he sets out to do. 

P.W.L.C. 


You and Your Money, by MABEL B. TRILL- 
ING and FLORENCE W. NICHOLAS. Chicago: 


{ B. Lippincott Co., 1944. 376 pages, 
1.80. 


This text for consumer education is based on the 
thesis that the most natural and effective method 
of introduction is through the study of everyday 
consumer commodities which students themselves 
buy and use—food, clothing, cosmetics, home 
furnishings, ice cream, and pop. The final chapter 
recommends buying according to plan. References 
for further reading and a list of agencies which 
supply consumer information are appended. 

All that is included in the volume seems to the 


_reviewer to be of real value. The authors approach 


but do not quite reach what seems to him to be 
the fundamental orientation that American con- 
sumers who have buying power need most, viz., 
a sense of social responsibility, a recognition that in 
normal times the buyer’s choices determine in 
large degree the direction of our productive and 
distributive economy, and an appreciation of the 
inadequacy of purchased articles and services to 
replace self-production of satisfactions. 


A Basic History of the United States, by 
Cuarics A. and Mary R. BEarp. New 








New and Important 


McGRAW- wi BOOKS 
TODAY’ ‘COURSES 


* 


Almstead, Davis and Stone’s 


RADIO: FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES 


$1.80 


Slurzberg and Osterheld’s 
ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 
Textbook edition, 
$3.00 


Baysinger and Schaal’s 
WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS STUDENTS 


Ready soon 


Ford Trade School’s 
SHOP THEORY, Revised 
$1.50 


U.S. Navy's 
AIR NAVIGATION, Part Four 
Navigation Instruments 
$1.50 


Send for copies on approval and for 
1944 Victory Program catalogue 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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School Science and 


Mathematics 
Official es 


of the 
Central Association ef Science and Mathematics 
Teachers 


—tIs read by subscribers in every state of the 
Union, all provinces of Canada, and thirty- 
three foreign countries. 

—Is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, 
and edited by teachers. 

—Reflects the best thought of the leaders in the 
related fields of Mathematics and the Sciences. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 41 


Planned Field Trips: An Integral Part of the Science Unit— 
The Crucial Place of Seventh and th Grade Mathematics 

Metals in Modern 
Individual Worker— 


Lif. pment for the °. 

What About Integration in Science—New Proofs of the 
Theorem of a High School Chemistry 
More Funeti dicati as a Treatment 





for Disease—Man's Relation to the Land—Practieal Mathe- 
maties—Child Interests in Curriculum Building—Sterility in 
Plante—I Like Action in Physics Demonstrations. 





Helpful Reprints, Gueetemects 


An Objective Test in Logarithms .............+++ $ .10 
Mock Trial of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics 


wee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


amen amie tics s,s... 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliography .............- 10 
Fractional, Zero and Negative Exponentse—A unit in 
Teaching Mathematice: New Materisls and Equipment. 15 
The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Playlet for Pup- 





Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes .......... 
odie 





eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


ne Visits the Realm of Air. A Play ..........0s05 
The King of Plants. A play for science clubs ....... 

Teaching Li BReNeSy ccc cc ccecsecccccccccesese 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


OP ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee) 


grams 

In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Musie .... 

Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General Science . . 

Seience Library. Recent books for schools .... 

Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play .......... 

Laboratory Work in Single Periods: Method ...... 
Modern Science Teaching Methods: Demonstrations . 


Fee = Aluminum. A one act chemistry play . 
tare Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halogens 
Telescope Making Illustrated 


The History of Arithmetic——200 Fog illustrated .. 1.50 
Orders for Reprints Be Prepaid 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Problems, Research, and Book Departments 
Seience Questions 


Back numbers 40c, or more A rare. Write for quotation 
School Science and Mathematics 


Price $2.50 Nine issues a year Foreign $3.00 
P. O. Box 408 Oak Park, Il. 


bibbeheebhe & GSERE sbebeie | 
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York: The New Home Library, 1944. 

508 pages, 69 cents. 

Seldom will a book-buyer interested in history get 
so much for so little. The Beards’ Basic History of 
the United States is an original book; a final prod- 
uct of the “many years of cooperative efforts in 
seeking to interpret the long course of American 
history”. Starting with a treatment of English 
territorial claims and colonial beginnings, they 
carry the reader through the daily activities of 
settlement, agriculture, commerce and industry, 
and self-government, of conflict, revolution, and 
the establishment of a republican way of life, of 
expansion, industrial revolution, and the rise of 
national democracy, and the emergence of America 
into active membership in the world society with 
its challenges and confusion. The volume contains 
twenty-three maps and charts, a brief reading list, 
and an appendix. Here if ever is a true “best buy”. 

P.W.L.C. 


Methods of Vocational Guidance, With Spe- 
cific Helps for the Teacher of Business 
Subjects, by GERTRUDE FORRESTER. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1944. 460 pages, 
$3. 

Busy counselors and teacher advisers will find 
this book of practical value in giving occupational 
information. Dr. Forrester not only gives constructive 
suggestions based on her rich experience, but also 
lists current sources of free and inexpensive films, 
pamphlets, etc. Fifty-two photographs illustrate the 
phases of vocational guidance which are discussed. 

Many new methods of presenting occupational 
information are described. For example, ways of 
utilizing bulletin boards, book displays, and other 
visual aids are effectively presented. There are 
practical suggestions for the use of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles as a tool to give pupils a 
panoramic view of the occupational world. 

This book can save time for teachers and 
counselors in junior and senior high schools. It is 
well organized for ready use. ANNA M. JONES 


Earth Science—A Physiography, rev. ed., by 
Gustav L. FLETCHER (based on New 
Physiography, by ALBERT L. GREY, FRANK 
L. BRYANT, WILLIAM W. CLENDENIN, and 
Witu1AM T. Morrey). Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1943. 589 pages, $2.20. 
This textbook for high-school pupils has two 

distinct merits. Its style is interesting and the 

illustrations really illustrate. 

Completion summaries and exercises at the 
end of each chapter are very useful for review and 
testing. 
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“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL” 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 

How to: 
Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order 














ing 
fully. How to retain the important points 
in reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; 
how to select information to remember; 
different kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information aw contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation mar 

Use a Ma o Sealine Game kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical Seeman, 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on 
atlas maps; importance of index; pronun- 
ciation ; oe information in atlases. 

Bo Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 

Teke Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; connect- 
ing with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How 
cards ere filed; cross-indexing; using call 
numbers; selecting likely books; locating 
books on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book in- 
— hunting topics under various head- 


Use the World Almanac: 900 
facts; how -4y locate needed facts; (ao 
through the index. 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways of 
finding references in the library; card 
catalogue; encyclopedias; clipping files, 
ete.; compiling a bibliography. 

a Ku le Aa age pues of a graph; 

o! understanding graphs; 
al facts > ben graphs. . 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings 
and keys; getting facts from pictorial 
graphs and maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Fig- 
ures: Difference between accurate figures 
and estimates; reliability of source; un- 
derstanding large figures; drawing right 
conclusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagraming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub- topics; how 
to erganize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics 
to cover; striking ways of presenting the 
subject; locating references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on 
giving a good oral report; how to rate 
oral reports. 

Make a Written — 9 suggestions on 
writing a good repo: 


‘ 
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From review by Hodgkins 
in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in 
almost any social-studies course. . . . The content of the 
exercises seems generally well chosen, and the breezy 
introductory paragraphs of each unit, enlivened by 
sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils. . . . A wide 
use of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS would advance the 
social-studies’ contribution (to skills teaching) in addi- 
tion to being immediately helpful to the pupils in whose 
hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a post- 
card: “Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.” Teachers find a personal copy 
immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a classroom set can 
be ordered. (And a classroom set is too inexpensive to struggle 
along without—30 copies are only $27, 40 copies, $36!) Send 
the postcard today! 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 





INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .. . . Softball 
Touch Football ... . Golf 
Tennis ... Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 





Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there’s a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching 
an athletic skills program are developed in terms 
of accepted educational principles. And instead 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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A short history of the earth as recorded in the 
rocks is a novel feature. Meteorology from the 
standpoint of air-mass analysis is clearly and ade- 
quately treated. A list of reference books and a 
complete index are good features. This excellent 
book warrants careful examination. 

WALTER L. Nourse 


Latin for Americans, by B. L. ULLMAN and 
NorMAN E. Henry. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.40. 

This book, like the first book of the same series, 
is a sincere effort to give a background of worth- 
while material which will be of genuine value to 
pupils. 

The book is weli arranged, progressing gradually 
from the simple to the more difficult. There is 
also a pleasing variety of reading material that 
will appeal to both pupils and teachers. Part I is 
chiefly a review of material previously covered. 
Part II continues the story of the Roman boys 
begun in Part I. “Most of the story is laid in 
Greece in order to bring out the important con- 
tributions of Greek to Roman and modern 
culture.” (Introduction, page v) 

Of special value are the valuable hints on reading 
and translating, on the modern uses of Latin, e.g., 
in medicine, music, law, aviation; also on the debt 
of the Romance languages to Latin. There are many 
facsimiles of stamps of various nations. Such 
stamps, bearing Latin phrases or classical scenes 
(e.g., stamps of Greece), will not fail to make an 
impression on youngsters, EMory E. COCHRAN 


The Romance of Existence, by Ross 
Bunny. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Co., 1944. 188 pages, $2. 

This attractive volume tells the story of our 
physical world—its geology and natural history, and 
the elemental forces which surround it and influence 
life. It is a book for the general reader, appealing 
alike to the moods of curiosity and contemplation 
among youths, from fifteen years old until senility 
cuts them off. Here are summarized present 
knowledge of and problems in science, in simple 
language and with explanatory diagrams, per- 
sonalized to make the reader an_ intellectual 
participant in the long and fruitful search for the 
meanings of the phenomena of science. It should 
find wide use as a supplementary reader in science 
and literature classes. 


Health and Physical Fitness, by 1. M. Gop- 
BERGER and Grace T. HALLock. Boston: 


Ginn & Co., 1943. 596 pages, $1.92. 


Health and Physical Fitness is a comprehensive 
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Do you want 
what Diogenes ‘natal 7 


The old philosopher—so the story goes—was sitting in his tub one 
day when who should come along but Alexander the Great. No doubt 
he was riding his tall horse and his chest was covered with medals 
presented by himself. He drew up beside Diogenes and, with pity in 
his tone, inquired: “Is there anything I can do for you, my good man?” 


The reply of Diogenes is classic: “Nothing, sir, unless you would 
oblige by standing out of my light.” 


When great and small personalities, vast and trivial events step 
between you and the sun, you become confused and discouraged. 
You ask yourself, ‘How can I go on bolstering the morale of others 
when my own supply has given out?” 


So what do you do? You take a brisk walk in the sunshine. You 
talk with a friend. You search hopefully for a good movie. Or you 
turn to reading. 


Many persons in that depleted state of mind look with confidence 
to the Journal of Education as a source of artificial sunlight. They find 
that it reveals things in their true colors and perspective. It brings 
them the best thoughts of men and women like themselves who have 
fought their way through to something good, constructive, creative, 
affirmative. The Journal broadens and deepens their reserves of cour- 
age, faith and resolution. 


Don't wait for a day when you feel low in spirit to subscribe, but 
do it now and be prepared! 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


“An Inspiration to America’s Schools Since 1875" 
$2.75 a year Six Park Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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COUNSELORS! 
The Time — 


Has Come! 


To: Complete post-war planning 
To: Aid returned servicemen 


To: Finish preparations for industrial and 
Armed Forces demobilization 


To: Give to your job, community, and 
———, the benefit of your pro- 
essional training 
Your assistance is urgently needed to pre- 
vent chaos and disunion in the years just 
ahead. Your task is huge and can only be 
efficiently accomplished by thoughtful or- 
ganization of your time. OCCUPATIONS, 
The Vocational Guidance Journal, is 
planned and published to keep you pro- 
fessionally informed at a cost of a few 
minutes reading time per day. 


READ 
OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance 
Journal 


$3.50 per year, $4.50 foreign 


Published monthly, 
October through May 


By 
THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 








and informative book. It explains to the pupil his 
equipment for living and its use; his personality 
and its enrichment; the health needs and potenti- 
alities of his home and community; and discusses 
his future—career, finances, child care, etc. 

The text consists of 25 units, each introduced by 
an explanatory paragraph and by questions, and 
followed by self-tests, suggestions for research and 
discussion, and a list of scientific terms. A glossary 
of health words concludes the volume. 


Pamphlets 


CONSERVATION: An attractive bulletin (No. 
89) dealing with Conservation in Action is obtain- 
able from the Emergency Conservation Committee, 
767 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N.Y., 10 cents. 
Among other 10-cent pamphlets listed are Shortage 
of Waterfowl, Common Hawks of North America, 
The Two Eagles of North America, Fish-Eating 
Birds, and Our Nation’s Forests. 


DIAGRAMMING: Another manual for diagram- 
ming patterns for English sentences appears. This 
one, prepared by Lura J. Loader (publisher: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 44 cents), will appeal to teachers who 
still have faith in whatever values the diagramming 
of sentences is supposed to have. 


REPORT: The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Supervising Principal of Dover Township (Toms 
River, N. J.) is a model of exposition and orienta- 
tion. It is addressed not only to the board of 
education but also to the faculty and to interested 
citizens, For a decade and 2 half the Toms River 
High School has pioneered in curriculum innova- 
tions, in community-schoo! interpenetration, and 
in friendly cooperation among teachers, adminis- 
trators, pupils, and parents. Such a report as this 
helps greatly in promoting morale by supporting 
the consciousness of all concerned that they are 
engaging successfully in a significant venture. 


EVALUATION: Shailer Peterson, Director of 
the Department of Educational Research and 
Measurement, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, has issued the first 
of a series of “Studies in Higher Education” (110 
pages, mimeographed). The thirty-two studies re- 
ported are sponsored by various departments and 
administrative divisions of the college. They are 
concerned with various testing and evaluation 
projects. Tables, graphs, and samples of record cards 
are included. The whole project reflects a most 
gratifying cooperation that characterizes the in- 
stitution. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


presents representative views in the general field of Education 


during a troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. It is the official organ 
of the Peabody Institute of Professional Relations, sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and George Peabody College. It brings 
to its readers the findings of important educational confer- 
ences. It features annually Professor H. A. Webb's review 
of current publications in the field of Science appropriate 
for use in secondary schools. It includes in each issue the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional 
and cultural books for the teacher’s library. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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= FILMPATHS to LEARNING —< 


By PAUL H. SHEATS 


YOU CAN’T EAT TOBACCO, 2 reels, color, 20 
minutes, $3.00 a day. Production, photography, and 
narration by Mary De Give and Margaret Cussler. 

This simple but very effective documentary film 
deals with the food problem from a different angle. 
It presents the evils of the one-crop system which 
prevails throughout the tobacco-growing south; a 
picture of the miserable conditions under which the 
typical tobacco farmer lives. 

His home is a dilapidated cabin, his diet largely 
fat meat and dumplings. The impoverished land 
is his master whom he and his family must serve 
unceasingly. All he eats is bought from the “rolling 
store”, a truck which stops at his door several 
times a week. The little ready money which the 
tobacco brings is usually spent on candy, soft 
drinks and condensed milk. 

The people have never heard of a balanced diet 
nor of vitamins. They do not know the relation be- 
tween the sores of pellagra and an inadequate diet. 
They depend on patent medicine and drug-store 
advice and much of their money goes for worthless 
remedies. 

But the problems are not insoluble. The sources 
of help are near at hand. The agencies for spread- 
ing information already exist. The schools can 
give courses to the younger generation on domestic 
science, farm management, and health, The 
children will carry much of this knowledge into 
the homes. 

The older people can learn through discussions 
at church and at town meetings. Through 
individual and community effort the one-crop 
system and its attendant evils of malnutrition and 
disease can be banished from tobacco-land, or at 
least so the film suggests. 


The film may be used in junior and senior high 
schools: 

1. To demonstrate, especially in agricultural 
areas, the dangers of one-crop farming, and the 
possibilities for better use of farm lands. 

2. To inspire wholesome attitudes toward the 
growing and eating of health-building foods. 

3. For emphasis and illustration of content in 
domestic science classes, in the study of health and 
nutrition, in the social studies, for a better under- 
standing of community agencies and their need 
for cooperation on local problems. 

4. In training for better farm management. 


The film can be used with adult groups: 
1. As an introduction to the discussion of better 
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community planning in the local area, now and after 
the war. 

2. Toward greater faith in and wider use of 
available helpers, such as the County Medical 
Officer, County Agent, Federal and state agricultural 
and health services, district nurses, and others. 

g. As a spur to greater production of healthful 
food for home consumption, and for sale, when 
family needs have been met. 

4. As a general introduction to a local program 
of consumer education. 

“You Can’t Eat Tobacco” and the following 
related materials, any of which may be used in 
connection with it, may be obtained from New 
Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.: 

Films 

“ABCD of Health” (1 reel, $1.50 a day) 

“For Health and Happiness” (1 reel, color, $3.00 
a day) 

“Modest Miracle—the story of Vitamin B,” (3 
reels, 75 cent service charge) 

“Wartime Nutrition” (1 reel, 50 cent service 
charge) 

Pamphlets 


“Vitamins for Health,” Public Affairs Pamphlet 
#69, 10 cents 

“Freedom from Want: A World Goal,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlet #80, 10 cents 

“The Kitchen in War Production,” Public Affairs 
Pamphlet #82, 10 cents 


Recording 


“Food for Victory” (30 minutes playing time, 16” 
at 33 1/3 r.p.m.). Free loan 


Free-Film Guide 


Educators Guide to Free Films, Fourth Annual 
Edition, is a 192-page book published by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. The price is $3. 
This edition contains descriptions and sources of 
2,165 free films which are available for the 1944-45 
school year. Of these, 444 are 16mm. silent, 1,185 
are 16mm, sound, 206 are 35mm. silent, and 
$30 are 35mm. sound. The films are listed under 
numerous sub-topics of the following broad fields: 
Wartime Education, Applied Arts, Fine Arts, Health 
Education, Science, and Social Studies. The edition 
was compiled and edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Differ. 











Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstan educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, E.cyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the must authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured .. . 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 












































ffairs 
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Proper Film Utilization Assured . . . 
When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
; your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britanni¢a Films as 
:nual an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 
~ Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 
es of 
44°45 
1,185 
d ° 
= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
elds: Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
ealth 1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
ition — 
imer 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 47) 


INDUCEMENTS: When superintendents and 
boards write about openings for teachers nowadays, 
says Homer T. Phillips, chairman of the placement 
bureau of Northwest State Teachers College, Marys- 
ville, Mo., they often include sales paragraphs stat- 
ing special inducements. These are samples: “A 
small school population of small town but only 8 
miles from a lovely city with 20,000 population.” 
“We are interested in progress of good teachers and 
we see that they get promoted properly here and 
recommended for good positions when our salary 
schedule can no longer attract them.” “Would pre- 
fer to get teachers without experience and with 
common sense.” Mr. Phillips repcrts that salaries 
of teachers placed by the College this year are 35% 
higher than those of the past year. 


MILITARY TRAINING: A year of universal 
military training for all male youth is favored by a 
majority of junior-college leaders, reports Walter 
C. Eells, executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. Replies to an inquiry 
were received from 37 states. Boards of trustees, 
faculty members, and students, as well as presidents 
and deans of junior colleges, were represented in 
the responses. While 57% favored universal military 


training, 43% did not. Of those who favored it, 40% 
thought that it should begin at a designated year, 
the largest number favoring the 18th year; while 
60% preferred a flexible period of 4 or 5 years. Only 
32% of those who want universal military training 
think that an immediate decision should be reached, 
and 68% favor postponing the decision until after 
the war 


EXHIBIT: A photographic exhibit, “The Negro 
in American Life”, has been prepared for loan to 
public schools without charge (except the cost of 
expressing) by the Council Against Intolerance in 
America, 17 East 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. The 
exhibit, of which 10 duplicate sets are available, 
consists of 24 large placards with 8 to 10 photographs 
on each placard. 


THINKING: The last two years of high school 
contribute “little if anything” to the pupil's think- 
ing ability, states Herbert J. Abraham, assistant 
professor of education and assistant examiner of 
the University of Chicago. Tests given students en- 
tering the College of the University of Chicago 
showed that those who had finished ten school 
grades were “about as bright” as those who had 
finished twelve grades, said Dr. Abraham. The older 
students had greater command of facts, but were no 
better qualified to reason logically about them than 
were the younger students. 





b gihintibin 
ploratony 


For an introductory or basic language 
course in the 8th or 9t de, many schools 
have found SOCIAL LANGUAGE the ideal 
textbook. It offers to pupils the exploratory 
work and the guidance on further age 
study which will be of greatest use to them 
throughout their remaining years in school. 


SOCIAL LANGUAGE 


Frederick & Smith 


The authors know how te write for children: the text 
matter and the activities in each unit are a delight for 
both pupils and teacher. The offers « 
balanced one or two semester course. The units in 
Part I present the interesting facts about language 
and speech, and are of value in English as well as 
foreign language work . The Part Il units give oll 
the of the oes foreign 
languages and of learning what it is like to 
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Recent Porter Sargent Books 


The FUTURE of EDUCATION 
256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reports on the changes that have been brought 
about by the military realists who have taken con- 
trol,—reviews the current hopes and aspirations for 
post-war education,—regrets the timorous who 
vocate retreat to the dead past,—suggests how to 
liberalize “Liberal jucation” and how to human- 

ize “The Humanities.” 


Handbook of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
pee ed., 1024 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00 


letely revised and reset. 3000 schools criti- 
cally, ydeseri or listed, cross referenced and in- 

Introduction annually reviews and 
a je educational thought. 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


anak of the few books on education that made 
se to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford 
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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reperting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


N THIs 25th Anniversary Issue we have. 
| attempted to present an anthology of 
secondary education. 

During the past eight years THE CLEAR- 
ING House has published around 1,000 ar- 
ticles. From these contributions we have 
selected the articles making up this issue. 
We have chosen only those that present a 
forward look—they deal with unsolved prob- 
lems of the high school. 

Many of you who have read THE CLEAR- 
1NG House during the past eight years will 
be disappointed with the final selection of 
articles. In fact I am disappointed that some 
of my favorites could not be included. How- 
ever, in addition to the first suggestions of 
the editorial board and the votes of a ran- 
dom selection of subscribers, it was neces- 
sary to consider other factors, such as: 
balance, forward look, general interest as 
contrasted with special appeal, and finally, 
penetrating insight into some important 
problem. So, with reluctance, we agreed 
early that only a sampling of our “best” 
articles could be included. 

During the remainder of the year we shall 
continue to run our regular departments; 
and our articles will indicate the way to the 
post-war reconstruction of the secondary 
school. But that reconstruction will be pred- 
icated on the problems of the high school 
as they have emerged during the past decade. 
This issue points up these problems. 

You will note that we have increased the 
usual number of pages and that we are pre- 
senting 18 articles that deal with various 
phases of administration, teaching, faculty 
problems, pupil problems, curriculum, ex- 
tracurriculum, and public relations. 

Volume I, Number I, was issued in March 
1920 by S. O. Rorem, who was then prin- 
cipal of East Junior High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa. That first issue was run off on 
a hand press. Volume II was published in 
1923-24 and Volume III did not appear until 


1928-29. This gap in the continuity of pub- 
lication explains how the 25th anniversary 
can come in Volume 19. Actually the 25th 
anniversary date falls in March 1945 but 
we are presenting this anthology early in 
the volume so that it may be used during 
more of this reconstruction year. 

In 1929 the present management assumed 
control of THE CLEARING House. Dr. Philip 
W. L. Cox, then chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of New York 
University, and a group of us who were as- 
sociated with him, decided that the Ameri- 
can secendary school needs a clearing house 
for the exchange of practical ideas. In the 
first issue under our editorship (September 
1929) we enunciated the following principles 
which have been reaffirmed occasionally: 


As its name implies . . . THE CLEARING House 
undertakes to stress the progressive practices of 
secondary schools and the significant points of 
view of those who are actively engaged in dealing 
with the vital problems of adolescent education. 
The editors will welcome explanations’ of innova- 
tion, programs for educational developments, and 
discussions of procedures, whether favorable or un- 
favorable to policies advocated . . . in these pages. 

Editorials are signed and represent the present 
beliefs of the writers. No unity of opinion will be 
maintained in these columns, except as the various 
editorial writers may agree among themselves. 


Leaders of secondary education all over 
the nation have given freely of their time, 
their talents, and their prefessional ideas to 
the development of the journal. 

So we have had no personal “fish to fry”. 
We have provided a forum for the airing of 
many points of view. We have run some 
rather heated controversies. With the con- 
tinued help of the friends of secondary edu- 
cation all over the country, and I might say 
all over the world, we believe that the next 
twenty-five years will offer even greater op- 
portunities for THE CLEARING House to 
serve the American high school. 

Forrest E. LONG 
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